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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


S we purpose to hold back next week’s AMERICAN until we 
can furnish a comprehensive report of the results of the 
important Omaha Populist conferences of June 13th to 

15th inclusive, THE AMERICAN of next week will be a day or 
two late in reaching its readers. 


WE rejoice that the natives of the Philippines bid fair to 
settle the troublesome question of the disposition of the Philip- 








pines for us. They bid fair to settle the question by keeping or 
rather showing their fitness to keep those islands for themselves. 
There seems to have been given to the Philippiners a leader 
worthy of a great cause and those islanders who have long felt 
the heel of oppression, the tyranny of an alien race appear to be 
worthy of their leader, quite capable of seizing their oppor- 
tunities, quite willing to earn their independence by their own 
self sacrifices. And a people willing to make great sacrifices, to 
offer their lives for their independence are worthy of independ- 
ence and when they make such sacrifices entitled to its enjoy- 
ment. Such offerings, such sacrifices, are the Philippiners now 
making to attain their emancipation from Spanish misrule and 
such offerings we must recognize. The Philippiners rising to do 
a full part in expelling the Spaniards from the Philippines we 
cannot regard such islands as ours by the right of conquest for 
such right as is conferred by conquest will rest upon General 
Aguinaldo and his soldiers as well as upon Admiral Dewey and 
his sailors, upon the people of the Philippines as well as the 
people of the United States. 

There are many persons in the United States who look upon 
the Philippines with covetous eyes but they can hardly find justi- 
fication for taking the islands and using them for our enrichment 
when the people of those islands have done much of themselves 
to achieve their independence. To deprive the Philippiners of 
their independence after such a struggle would be unjust and it 
cannot be made to appear otherwise. 

The reliance which the people of the Philippines show in 
themselves must banish unhealthy dreams of treating them as a 
conquered race, must cause the dropping of the demand for the 
annexation of the Philippines that they might be despoiled. 
Therefore in such exhibit of self-reliance let us rejoice in that it 
shuts us off from the temptation to despoil the people of the 
Philippines, a temptation that if yielded to would lead to injury 
to our own people as well as the despoiled. 


Or GENERAL AGUINALDO, who has shown a marvellous apti- 
tude for the organization of bodies of troops and the control of 
men, it is our misfortune to know little. But that he is a man 
of great personal magnetism, a man whose carriage and character 
command confidence and respect, confidence in his ability, respect 
for his uprightness, faith in the purity of his motives, we cannot 
doubt. At his mere command battalions of troops, obedient to his 
will, accepting his wish as law, ready to die at his command and 
for the cause of liberty, seem to spring into being. Such troops, 
supplied in part with arms furnished by Admiral Dewey, in part 
by arms taken from the Spaniards, have driven the Spaniards into 
Manila with great loss and are now beleaguering that city. And 
in all this these troops have been guilty of no excesses, they have 
disgraced their recent,signal victories by no acts of barbarism, by 
no excesses, even f@&gh those at whose hands many have suf- 
fered were put by steht Wictories at their mercy. 

The successes'of General Aguinaldo and the establishment 
of a provisional government may leave General Merritt with little 
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to do in the way of fighting and ruling when he reaches the 
Philippines. Of such fighting and the establishment of a general 
military government the natives may relieve him. If so, let us 
rejoice, even though General Merritt and his troops may arrive 
at the Philippines to find the paths of glory and renown in great 
part closed. 

The expelling of the Spaniards from the Philippines and by 
the troops of General Aguinaldo unaided, save by the American 
fleet, which prevents any reinforcement of the Spaniards, is, 
perhaps, too much to expect or even hope for. But the army 
capable of earning several victories, that has captured 1800 
Spanish troops and 50 officers within a week as reported by 
Admiral Dewey is not an army to be belittled and sneered at as 
an army of no account. ‘That it is an army of account, and that 
the Spaniards must reckon with it, it has already shown. 


WHILE the army in the Philippines of General Aguinaldo’s 
creation, and on the creation of which we placed no expectation, 
has been winning a series of victories over the Spaniards, there 
has been increasing activity in Cuba. The attack on Santiago 
and made with the purpose of forcing the destruction or sur- 
render of Admiral Cervera’s squadron has been pushed with ever 
increasing earnestness. When the landing of American troops near 
Santiago de Cuba and in force is accomplished, we may expect 
the beleaguerment of Santiago and the fleet, and the capture of 
town and fleet, destroyed or otherwise; to follow in short order. 
That such debarkation of troops and siege guns in proximity to 
Santiago is about to take place, under the cover of the American 
fleet at sea and the protection of the insurgents on land, seems 
certain. The movement of the troops to Cuba has been delayed 
by the general unpreparedness of our volunteer forces to move 
and the unexpected delays experienced in getting the new recruits 
into serviceable fighting shape. 


In preparation for such long waited for arrival of land 
troops for co-operation with the navy in attacking Santiago and 
to make doubly sure the bottling up of the fleet in Santiago 
harbor, a plan was hit upon and executed that was often sug- 
gested, but as difficult of carrying out and as dangerous as the 
suggestions were many. This plan was the blocking of the 
channel in the entrance to Santiago harbor in such manner as to 
prevent any egress from the harbor of any but light draft vessels 
and so as to give a double assurance that the bottled up fleet 
would not escape, an assurance that it could not escape even if 
no American squadron lay outside of the harbor until, by use of 
dynamite or some other means, the obstruction in the channel 
was removed. 

For this obstruction a young officer on the New York, now 
famous, picked the delapidated collier Merrimac and volunteered 
to take it into the channel and let the old steamer end its useful- 
ness as an obstruction. The delapidated collier, by the way, was 
an iron vessel of some three hundred feet in length and that was 
recently purchased by the United States for something over 
$300,000. But a smaller vessel than this, even if sunk across the 
channel, would have but partly obstructed it and so failed to 
close the harbor. Therefore, the Merrimac was taken and 
Lieutenant Hobson, who planned the blocking of the harbor 
entrance by sinking the. Merrimac across it and whose plans had 
met the approval of Admiral Sampson, was placed in command. 

The details of the. successful carrying out of the well laid 
plans are so well known as to need no repetition, but on such 
If he 
had died in the carrying out of his bold plans he would have 
been immortalized in naval history as was-Somers, who, a century 
ago, in the war with the Barbary pirates, blew up himself and a 
handful of devoted volunteers to destroy a frigate uf the Emperor 
of;Morocco. But it was fated that Hobson should be spared the 
death he invited for his country’s profit, spared the sacrifice he 





offered to make in order to render the Spanish fleet impotent for 
offence. a 

Taking the command of the Merrimac, stripping her of 
everything of value, fixing seven electric torpedos on her hull, 
picking a crew of half a dozen out of innumerable volunteers, or 
just enough men to handle the ship, Lieutenant Hobson prepared 


for the fulfillment of his self-imposed mission. A seventh man 
insistant on sharing the dangers went with the Merrimac on her 
last sail without invitation, indeed despite orders to the contrary, 
so that on the fateful mission, in the intense darkness of the 


_tropical night only slightly relieved by the moon effectually 


veiled behind a cloud bank, eight men sailed with the Merrimac. 
Into the harbor mouth the Merrimac was taken before discovered. 
Then in a moment she was subjected to a veritable hail of shot and 
shell that rent her structure and pierced her hull, But on through 
it all she sailed under her guiding hand, shattered, perhaps sinking 
but not injured for the fulfillment of her mission. Finally reaching 
the narrow spot in the channel picked out as the point to sink her 
the Merrimac was manceuvered under the patient steady hand of 
Lieutenant Hobson until she lay squarely across the channel, then 
her anchors were let go, her sea valves opened, and she was 
abandoned by her crew who took refuge on a life raft when Hob- 
son fired the torpedoes fixed on her hull and she sank as a stone. 
And on such unwieldy raft upon which they could make no prog- 
ress toward the American fleet and freedom they were overtaken 
by Spanish boat crews and captured. 

It had been the plan of Hobson to leave the Merrimac in a 
boat that had been towed into the harbor by the Merrimac and 
in such boat he had hoped to escape with his crew. But the 
Spanish fire had destroyed such boat, and so escape was shut 
off. But over mines and before the batteries the Merrimac had 
been taken and sunk at the appointed spot. 


TuHE sublime risk taken by Lieutenant Hobson and his crew 
and the complete success of their daring effort excited the warm- 
est admiration of Admiral Cervera, of the Admiral whom they had 
blocked in. He treated the men of the wrecked Merrimac and 
his prisoners with the distinction and regard due to brave men, 
and with a touch of that chivalrous instinct that is so interwoven 
in Spanish character as light threads setting off the dark he dis- 
patched his chief of staff, under flag of truce, to Admiral Samp- 
son to convey the information that his brave men were safe, that 
they were prisoners of war in Morro Castle, that Cervera re- 
gretted to see such brave men held in- captivity and was most 
anxious to see them exchanged. And finally the Spaniard 
offered to take back to Lieutenant Hobson and his associates in 
captivity as they had been in danger, money, food, clothing, 
messages, anything that it was the desire of Admiral Sampson 
to have sent. At the same time there was accorded to the 
Spanish captain and bearer of the flag of truce a fine chance to 
see and grasp the superiority of the fleet before Santiago to the 
fleet bottled up within or anything that Spain could bring 
against it. 

It may be ungracious to add the suggestion that Admiral 
Cervera was not altogether displeased with the sinking of the 
Merrimac in the channel, as relieving him from any obligation he 
might otherwise have felt to undertake the hopeless task of 
saving his ships by running the blockade, an effort that would 
have been almost sure to result in destruction, and when it comes 
to sinking it is pleasanter to sink in shallow water that will not 
engulf one’s ship, and within reach of solid ground, than on the 
high seas. 

SpaAin’s plan of war is obviously one of delay. At any rate, 
she is making no effort to do more than hold on to what she has, 
and no serious effort to reinforce those places that are threatened, 
seemingly being content to instruct those in command at the as- 
sailed points to hold out as long as they can with the forces and 
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armament and food and munitions that they already have or can 
attain by their own efforts. Indeed, it is not in her power to do 
more than instruct, and with the inevitable it is wise to be con- 
tent. And so may be explained, perhaps, the inertia of the 
Spanish Government to send help to any place. There is inertia 
because the Spanish Government is powerless to make an active 
defense ; there is no help sent to beleaguered places because there 
is no help to send or means to send it. 

And so it is that the Spanish seek to delay the war and 
merely hold their own as best they can. They pursue this policy 
perforce and with the hope that America will tire of the war and 
treat for peace, or that Europe tiring of the war will interfere 
between Spain and the United States and force peace on the 
United States. In this latter hope the Spaniards are encouraged 
by the tone of the continental press. Thus, for instance, 7he 
Novosti, a newspaper which occupies in St. Petersburg the same 
position as the London Zimes does in England, comes out with 
this unwise and bitter tirade: ‘‘ It is full time to end a senseless 
and criminal war. Spain’s appeal is a sort of capitulation, [pre- 
sumed to be an offer to grant virtual independence to Cuba under 
nominal Spanish sovereignty] but, on the other hand, America 
must voluntarily submit her pretentions to a tribunal of the 
Powers.’’ And then it adds, that ‘‘ America cannot avoid doing 
this, as her position, with two long and exposed coast lines, is 
not such as could withstand the combined fleets of two or three 
European powers. Let Europe raise her mighty voice and 
restore that peace to which mankind looks for the only peaceful 
expansion and the triumph of civilization.’’ ; 


But the voice of Europe is not mighty in America, nor can 
Russia afford to drive the United States to an acceptance of the 
proffered friendship of Great Britain. Moreover there is no pos- 
sible combination of European powers powerful enough to force 
America to bow to their commands. It is true that our coasts 
are long and not effectually protected ; it is probable that ‘‘ the 
combined fleets of two or three European powers could do much 
injury to our coast cities, cause great destruction,’’ though such 
fleets would be much handicapped in their movements by the 
question of coal unless England, which alone has convenient 
coaling bases accessible to fleets operating against our shores, was 
one of the assailing powers. 

But let such a war ever be undertaken and it will not end 
with the ravaging of ourcoasts. The United States can well live 
within herself, aud the devastation of the strictly coast cities 
within reach of the guns of men-of-war, that is of the cities that 
could not be effectually kept out of the range of such guns by 
blocking the channels by which they are reached, would not 
seriously diminish the wealth producing power of our people. 
And here let it be remarked, that the wealth producing power of 
the 70,000,000 people of the United States is to-day as great as 
the aggregate power of the Russian, German and French peoples 
combined, of three times as many people. So once set in motion 
the power of the American people in the making of the instru- 
ments of war, of offense and defense, and in very short order the 
United States would be prepared to engage on a plane of equality 
the three greatest Continental nations together. Let them assume 
to dictate to the United States, interfere in our affairs, and in 
the beginning we would suffer much from our unpreparedness, in 
the end they would have cause to rue their interference. 

Such threats of European interference in behalf .of Spain as 
that given by the MVovosti undoubtedly give hope to Spain, 
incentive to draw out the war as long as may be. But the 
chances of any intervention of ‘Europe in behalf of Spain are 
very slim, might be said to be nil. It is worthy of remark that 
even the sympathetic continental press stands aghast at the 
declaration of the Vovost?, In France it is resented as an attempt 
to break the friendly relations existing between France and the 
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United States, in Austria it is looked upon as absurd, no where 
is a hint dropped of a desire to take up the suggestion. 


MEANWHILE Spain, pursuing the policy of delay, merely 
seeks to hold on to what she has, to await attacks and make 
none. But even holding on to what she has entails a serious’ 
drain on the Spanish treasury and Spanish finances will not hold 
on. Spain may draw out, delay the war by seeking to avoid 
decisive combats but as it costs money to maintain an army and 
fleet even when not fighting she cannot long delay the collapse 
of her finances. 

April 16th, or one week before the outbreak of the war, the 
Bank of Spain, which is the fiscal agent of the Spanish Treasury 
and has loaned nearly the whole of its resources to the government 
had a gold reserve of about $47,000,000, May 21st, a gold reserve 
of $47,500,000. But as the bank makes no attempt to meet 
gold payments this gold amounts to a hoard. It is in silver that 
the bank redeems its notes, and since the outbreak of the war 
this drain has been very heavy. ‘Thus the silver reserve that 
stood at $49,600,000 on April 16th, shrank to $22,200,000 on May 
21st. And while there was this shrinkage in reserve caused by 
redemptions there was no shrinkage in note issues, which have 
stood at about $250,000,000 since the commencement of the war. 
In short, the notes when redeemed have not been retired, but 
paid out to meet other demands upon the bank. 

To provide for the redemption of the notes in silver the 
bank has made large purchases of silver in Paris and London, 
and the mints are energetically coining silver at the rate of about 
$200,000 a week. But it is evident that no such coinage will 
suffice to meet the demands for the redemption of the notes. 
So suspension of silver as well as gold payments confronts the 
Bank of Spain. 





Now THE mere fact of suspension of special payments would 
not, of itself, affect in any way the ability of Spain to command 
munitions of war and keep up the fight. As long as she has property 
to give she can obtain war materials from other peoples for with 
property gold and silver can be bought. Therefore so long asa 
people is producing much more wealth than consumed it can buy 
freely of other peoples never mind how much its own currency is 
depreciated. Its purchases will be simply limited to the amount 
of property it can sell and so provide the means of payment. 
Increase the quantity of wealth produced and increase the quan- 
tity that can be sold, that is increase the surplus products of a 
people and that people will be in position to buy more from other 
peoples regardless of what its currency may be. The difficulty 
with Spain is that she has not the property to give for war ma- 
terials. It is therefore and therefore only that she has difficulty in 
getting them and as she becomes poorer this difficulty will increase 
and would increase just the same if she was on a gold level, or a 
silver level ora paper level. But great difficulty Spain now has and 
that difficulty steadily increasesas the burdensome taxes take more 
and more of the savings and so reduce the capital of the country 
month after month. For this reason we look for an early ending 
of the war. 

There is just one ray of light for Spain and that isin the 
general bountifulness of her harvests. The effect will be two- 
fold. First with the surplus the country can buy war materials 
and second the more plentiful harvests and cheaper bread will 
minimize the danger of revolution. 

THE wheat harvest of this year bids fair to be a very heavy 
one almost everywhere and the price for wheat considerably lower 
in the near future. Indeed wheat, and we mean not the specula- 
tive options, but actual cash wheat, has fallen 35 cents a bushel 
in New York within a month. Of course a record crop of wheat 
which is indicated will not have the same depressing influence on 
prices as it would in an ordinary year for the present year follows 
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one of wheat scarcity from which stores carried over to the new 
year are very small. ‘Therefore it will take much of the extra 
yield of the year to replenish stores. 

During the last five years the wheat crop of the world 
averaged 2,471,220,834 bushels, while in 1897 it was only 2,139,- 
549,168 bushels. This shows the great scarcity of last year’s 
crop. But the present year’s crop will certainly be much larger. 
In the United States the acreage of wheat is nearly 3,000,000 
acres greater than ever before and the average yield per acre 
promises to be phenomenally large so that it is not impossible 
that the wheat crop of last year of 530,000,000 bushels and 
a more than average crop will be exceeded this year by 
150,000,000 bushels. Tbe crop of France alone is reported to be 
greater than last year’s by 100,000,000 bushels, that of Russia 
100,000,000 bushels greater and the yield of the Danubian 
provinces is probably greater than last year’s by an equal amount 
while there are smaller increases almost everywhere. 

BEFORE this reaches our readers the Conference Committee 
on the war revenue bill will have probably agreed upon the final 
form that this measure will take. As it passed the Senate it was 
very considerably different from the House bill, especially in 
minor detail; but in substance it was the same, excepting the 
provisions for coining the seigniorage and for taxing tea and 
inheritances added by the Senate and a minor amendment, as 
measured by its revenue yield, which was not imposed for 
revenue at all but to prevent the adulteration of flour, or rather 
the sale of adulterated flour without notice to the purchaser of 
its adulteration, and an amendment that has no place in a revenue 
bill. ‘Indeed, this amendment is a whole bill in itself and comes 
in the same category as the oleomargarine tax—namely, a tax 
imposed not so much for revenue as for identification. 

Out of place, however, as it is the flour adulteration amend- 
ment is well worthy of adoption. It appears that much of that 
which is sold as wheat flour is mixed with the refuse of glucose 
factories, a refuse harmless no doubt but absolutely without 
nourishment, the starch being ‘carefully extracted from the corn 
before cast aside as refuse. But the worst adulteration is with 
mineraline, which is nothing more nor less than ground lime- 
stone. The grinding of this mineraline seems to be a large 
industry in North Carolina. The Senate amendment provides 
for a small tax on all adulterated flour, so that consumers may 
know when they are buying a mixture of wheat flour and cellu- 
lose, when of wheat flour and mineraline. 


Tur seigniorage amendment was adopted in somewhat dif- 
ferent shape than at first proposed. The first proposition was the 
issue ‘of $42,000,000 of silver certificates at once and to represent 
the seigniorage that would accrue from the coinage of the bullion 
in the Treasury purchased under the Sherman act of 1890. The 
amendment which was adopted provides there shall be coined of 
the silver bullion in the Treasury and representing the prospective 
seigniorage not less than $4,000,000 a month. Thus in ten 
months and a half or less all the seigniorage would be coined and 
added to the ordinary revenues of the government. When this 
seigniorage was coined there would remain silver bullion in the 
Treasury to an amount just sufficient to make when coined a 
silver dollar for each dollar of Treasury notes. Just as soon as 
the seigniorage is worked up, the coinage of this silver is directed 
at the”rate of not less than $4,000,000 a month. 


A vERY comprehensive amendment was incorporated into 
the bill at the instance of Senator Chilton of Texas and provid- 
ingffor a’stamp tax amounting to about 5 per cent. on all articles 
put"up and sold in packages of any kind ‘‘ under a patent right, 
trade mark, or name or designation not open to general use,’’ 
excepting on articles of food which are left free. Such 
amendment was but a proper extension of the stamp taxes put 








upon proprietory medicines in the House for there is no justice 
in taxing the makers of proprietory-medicines and not the 
makers of other proprietory articles. The Senate adopted this 
Chilton amendment quite in the dark as to the amount of revenue 
that the taxes therein imposed would yield. All that can be said 
of it in this regard is that it will yield much revenue but no one 
ventured to guess how much. Indzed no one is quite sure as to 
whether the tax bill as passed by the Senate would yield 
$150,000,000 or $250,000,000 from taxes. The yield of the 
stamp taxes is highly uncertain. 

Two other taxes were added to the bill in the Senate that 
will not yield much revenue, but the collection of which is 
likely to be contested in the courts at every point. One of these 
taxes is that imposed on all persons, firms or corporations en- 
gaged in the business of refining petroleum or sugar of one- 
quarter of 1 per cent. of their gross receipts. The other is a 
tax on seats in parlor and sleeping cars. 





PENNSYLVANIA politics bid fair to become red hot. The 
exposure by Mr. Wanamaker of the waste and misappropriation 
of state moneys, the drawing of interest on deposits of state 
moneys for private gain, the widespread corruption and degra- 
dation to which boss rule has brought the Commonwealth has 
made a profound impression, and as that exposure is continued 
bids fair to make a profounder. In his efforts to wipe out the 
bossism of Mr. Quay, by fighting him within the party, Mr. 
Wanamaker has failed. It now remains for him to fight that 
bossism outside. And from a passage in his letter addressed to 
the Republican State Convention and in which he withdrew as a 
candidate for Governor in favor of Hon. Chas. W. Stone, we 
gather the impression that he is going to continue the fight as 
an independent candidate for the Governorship. ‘‘I have held 
up to the door of this convention,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that the Re- 
publican party was wise enough, and strong enough to cor- 
rect any wrongs and abuses within the party.’’ Not having 
proven wise enough and strong enough to correct the wrongs 
and abuses and overthrow the bossism within the party, but the 
convention having proven unwise enough and weak enough to 
compound with crime, tolerate abuses and perpetuate the rule of 
bossism, it would seem that no course remains to Mr. Wana- 
maker but to take himself outside of the party represented by 
such convention, and as an independent fight the nominee of 
that convention in whose person is exemplified the bossism that 
has resulted in the systematic robbery of the state and the 
degradation of the Republican party. 





THE showing made in the Republican State Convention by 
the opponents of Mr. Quay, his candidates and his methods was 
stronger than there has been for years. Senator Quay held con- 
trol of the convention by but a narrow majority, the evidence of 
revolt and disaffection was strong in the convention itself. The 
whole atmosphere was surcharged with the feeling that a great 
break from the Republican party was inevitable if Senator Quay 
ran the convention. Yet Senator Quay, in the face of this cer- 
tain bolt if he ran things in an overbearing manner showed no 
inclination to conciliate. His bossism was more overbearing, his 
attitude more uncompromising than ever. He seemed to have no 
fear of a bolt. 

The Quay following in the convention and that looked to 
him for bidding was made up of men like David H. Lane, of this 
city, who before leaving for the convention announced himself as 
subject to another’s will, as a mere puppet of Quay in these 
words: ‘‘ I wish to repeat what I have always said, that I am for 
whatever Senator Quay wants in State politics.’’ With such men 
at his back Senator Quay ran the convention, put through the 
slate he made, snapped his fingers in the faces of the dissatisfied 
Republicans who were numerous. 

In the easy election of his candidate he seemingly has great 
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confidence. And why this confidence? In 1882 and 1890, less 
discontent to begin with led to his defeat. Then, we. repeat, 
what gives him confidence to-day? What, but the belief that 
through Chairman Garman, of the Democracy, he expects to pick 
the Democratic candidate as he did the Republican, expects to 
pick a candidate who cannot unite the Democratic party, cannot 
by any possibility be elected, expects to nominate James M. 
Guffey, of Pittsburg, who, as ardent free silver advocate cannot 
get the support of the gold part of the party, who bears the taint 
of the Standard Oil Trust and cannot get the support of earnest 
reformers. 


In the platform adopted by the Pennsylvania Republican 
Convention we find this plank : 

Recognizing that Western Pennsylvania is destined to be- 
come the manufacturing centre of the world, we demand that 
Congress shall make adequate provision for the construction 
of a waterway between the slack water navigation of the Ohio 
and its tributaries and the Great Lakes, and we express our 
cordial approval and pledge our earnest support of the proposed 
canal connecting the Great Lakes with the seaboard. 


Did it never strike the movers that that is socialism. 


DEMOCRATIC VOTE IN THE SENATE. 


HEN the war revenue measure was put upon its final vote 
in the Senate on Saturday last it was carried by the 
unexpectedly large majority of twenty votes out of a 

total of seventy-six. One Democrat, Senator Turpie of Indiana, 
voted for the measure, for bonds and inequitable taxation and all, 
who had been expected to vote against it and one other Democrat, 
who was counted upon to oppose the bill, Senator ,Kenney of 
Delaware, was absent from the Senate and unpaired as was also 
another Democratic Senator, Mr. Smith, of New Jersey, one of 
the Gold Democrats of the Senate, who supported the candidacy 
of Mr. Bryan, in 1896. Whether it was the purpose of these two 
Senators to dodge the issue or whether their absence from the 
Senate was unavoidable and their being away from the Senate 
without a pair an oversight, we are unable to say. We can but 
add that the absence of Senator Smith from the Senate and without 
a pair was quite in consonance with his character and record and 
caused no surprise, and that Senator Kenney has troubles of his 
own. 

Of the twenty-eight Democrats who voted upon the final 
passage of the bill, just one-fourth voted for and three-fourths 
against. But the proportion of the Democratic Senators favor- 
able to the bond measure was somewhat greater, for of the six 
Democratic Senators not voting, Gray, of Delaware, and Faulk- 
ner, of West Virginia, were paired in favor of the measure ; 
Smith, of New Jersey, and Kenney, of Delaware, were not paired 
at all, but the first believed to favor and the latter to oppose the 
policy set out in the bill passed, and the remaining two Demo- 
crats were paired against the bill. So of the thirty-four Demo- 
crats in the Senate, ten, or nearly 30 per cent. of the party rep- 
resentation, were willing to serve the moneyed oligarchy, pro- 
mote the interests of the moneyed cliques at the expense of the 
people. In justice toSenator Turpie, of Indiana, it is only fair to 
say that he opposed the bond sections of the bill on the floor of 
the Senate end voted for the amendment of the Democratic con- 
trolled Finance Committee to substitute a provision authorizing 
the issue of greenbacks for the provision authorizing the issue of 
bonds, and that he only voted for the bill with the bond sections 
in when all efforts to amend by striking out those sections had 
failed. 

Of the other Democrats who helped the Republicans in passing 
the war revenue measure, Senators Caffrey of Louisiana, Lindsay 
of Kentucky, Mitchell of Wisconsin, and Murphy of New York, 





who voted for the bill, and Senator Gray of Delaware, who was 
paired for it and Senator Smith of New Jersey, who was unpaired 
are well known as Cleveland gold Democrats. But Senator Gorman 
of Maryland, who voted for, and Senator Faulkner of West Vir- 
ginia who was paired for the measure, were ardent supporters of 
the Democratic ticket in the campaign of 1896, though opposed to 
free silver coinage until the Democratic national convention said 
it was right and sound policy, when they advocated it as straight 
party men on the ground that the judgment of the party is more 
infallible than that of individuals. Indeed, Senator Faulkner 
was chairman of the Democratic Congressional Committee, and 
as such conducted a silver campaign. Senators McEnery of 
Louisiana, who is a protectionist though a Democrat, and Turpie 
of Indiana, who, with the foregoing, make up the Democrats in 
the Senate favorable to the bond policy, have been both regarded 
as free silver men. 

Thus we see that nearly three-tenths of the Democratic 
Senators have given their approval to the policy of bonds and 
inequitable taxation and thus set themselves in opposition to 
those who declared the Democratic party to be a party of the 
people, of no bonds, of equality of taxation and as such opposed 
the war revenue bill as passed by the Senate. 

It is said that the division of the Democratic vote in the 
Senate cannot be fairly taken as indicative of a like division 
down through the Democratic party, that the vote of the 
Democrats in the House is more fairly representative of the 
feeling of the party and that the Democrats of the House 
are almost unanimous in opposition to the bond bill. And 
from this we are expected to draw the inference that there 
is no opposition in the Democratic party to the policy of free 
silver coinage, that there is no split in the Democratic party 
worthy of the name. But though the House is closer to the 
people than the Senate and the Democratic members opposed to 
the gold policy almost without exception it does not follow that 
a large minority of the Democratic party is not favorable to that 
policy, for even though such minority comprised one-third -of 
the Democratic voters in every Congressional district but 
supported the nominees of the party as party men, they would 
be without representation in Congress. 

Of course, it may be urged that if there was such a large 
general minority it would be without all precedent if that minor- 
ity did not constitute the majority in many districts, and so get 
at least reasonable representation. But it must be remembered 
that the last Congress was elected when the national Democratic 
campaign was being made on the issue of free silver. To have 
made Congressional campaigns on the antagonistic issue would, 
in such case, have inevitably caused much uncertainty in the 
minds of Democratic voters, weakened the Democratic candidates, 
and brought defeat to them nearly everywhere. So it was only 
natural that nearly all Democratic Congressional candidates 
should, from self-interest, if not preference, have made their 
campaigns for free silver. 

Besides, it is the undoubted truth that the greater part of 
Democratic voters are party men and indifferent to issues, that 
the majority of those who voted in 1896 for Democrats standing 
for silver would have voted for them just as enthusiastically if 
they had stood for gold. This is shown where the Democrats at 
their regular conventions nominated gold men, as they did in a few 
Congressional districts. Where they did so, and the districts 
were normally Democratic, such candidates were duly elected. 
Such being the state of affairs in the Democratic party, it is quite 
plain that it is not firmly wedded to the advocacy of free silver ; 
that the gold Democrats have a fair chance of pulling it away 
from such advocacy. 

Moreover, the claim that the Democratic Senators who broke 
with their silver associates in the Senate last week are not repre- 
sentative of the Democratic party in their respective states is 





not warranted. ‘That Senator Gorman stands for the Democrats 
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of Maryland cannot be fairly questioned. ‘The Maryland state 
convention of last year straddled the silver question at his be- 
hest. Nor can it be doubted that Senator Murphy stands 
. for New York Democrats. Last year the New York Demo- 
cratic State Committee simply shelved the financial question, 
nominated a Superior Court Judge without a platform and elected 
him by a round majority, while in New York City Tammany 
ignored the Chicago platform and was signally successful. In 
Kentucky, indeed, Senator Lindsay of that state seems to be 
thoroughly disliked by his party because of his stand for gold, 
and the legislature made this dislike known. But in the neigh- 
boring state of .Tennessee, in the Memphis Congressional dis- 
trict, there was a hot campaign in 1896 between a gold and a silver 
Democrat, each claiming to be the regular Democratic candi- 
date, a campaign ending in a contested election, and the final 
unseating of the silver Democrat, Mr. Carmack, who had the 
election on the face of the returns and the seating of Mr. Pat- 
terson, his gold opponent, by the House of Representatives. 

So there is reason to believe that the division between the 
two wings of the Democratic party is broad and deep, that 
between these two groups lies the class of voters tied to party 
but indifferent to issues and that the wing that can gain this 
indifferent class to its support will control the party. But there 
is no hope of such control resulting in general Democratic victory 
whether one wing of the party gets such control or the other 
unless the wing that is defeated can be drawn in by its conqueror, 
the possibility of which is much to be doubted for the lines of 
demarkation are being drawn deeper and deeper. 

Of the forty-four Republicans in the Senate, classifying 
Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, who calls himself an independ- 
ent and who formerly acted with the Populists, as a Republican, 
forty lined up to vote for the bond bill, one was paired for it, 
three were unrecorded by vote or pair. Senator Kyle is put 
down in some reports as a Populist voting for the bond bill but 
since he was re-elected to the Senate, eighteen months ago by 
the aid of the Republican votes in the legislature and over top of 
the general opposition of his own party, he has acted with the 
Republican party as if support of Republican measures was the 
price he paid for re-election. Of the eleven Senators classified 
as Populists and free silver Republicans all but one, Senator 
Mantle, of Montana, opposed the bill. 

The Democrats opposing the war revenue measure opposed 
it as a measure of inequitable taxation, and they stood forth as 
advocates of equal taxation. Yet at almost the last minute an 
amendment was proposed by Senator Tillman and adopted that 
makes one of the most inequitable features of the bill, namely, 
an amendment imposing an import duty on tea of 10 cents a 
pound, a duty calculated to raise close to $10,000,000 of revenue 
a year and to raise seven-eighths of this revenue from the people 
who enjoy but one-eighth of the income of the nation, that is a 
duty that will bear seven times as heavily upon the half of the 
aggregate income enjoyed by seven-eighths of our poorer citizens 
as it will upon the half enjoyed by the richer one-eighth, that 
will tax the dollar of the poorer seven-eighths, seven times as 
much as the dollar of the richer one-eighth. And the richer the 
man the smaller will be the tax proportionate to his income. Yet 
the Democratic Senators professing to stand for equality of taxa- 
tion voted almost unanimously for this most unjust of taxes. 
They were joined by a handful of Republicans and so carried the 
amendment. The majority of the Republicans voted against this 
most unjust of taxes as did five Democrats and two Populists, 
Senators Allen and Pettigrew. * 

It is said in defense of this tax that it will keep out the 
inferior teas and so insure to the consumer a superior grade of 
tea. On this ground it has been very strenuously urged by cer- 
tain of the larger importers of tea. If this was the ground, of 
course the price of tea now on hand will not be raised, the 
importers will not avail of the tax to exact an additional profit of 





10 cents a pound from the consumer on tea that is on hand and 
will not be taxed. We shall see. 

But the majority of Democrats did not vote for the tea duty 
on any such ground but on the, well worn tenet of Democracy that 
such tariff duties on articles we do not produce can only result in 
raising the price of that which is imported and by the amount of 
duty paid into the Treasury, that therefore all the tax taken from 
the consumer in the shape of enhanced price will be turned into 
the National Treasury and that therefore such taxes are the most 
perfect conceivable. ‘They are well nigh perfect for putting the 
burdens of taxation upon the poor, but for nothing else. 

The Democratic vote for such tax showing the party to be 
still firm in its belief in the most inequitable of taxes as the best 
is hardly less significant than the split over the question of bonds 
and greenbacks. Inthe Democratic party the moneyed oligarchy 
yet finds its servers. 








WAS NOT A BONDHOLDERS’ WAR. SHALL IT SO 
BECOME ? 


E ARE not among those who look to see the war with 
Spain long drawn out. Before the summer is over we 
believe the purposes for which the war was undertaken 

will be achieved and peace re-established ; our fear is that more 
than those purposes and more than is in accord with those pur- 
poses will be achieved, that the war undertaken for the liberation 
of a people will end in the liberation of that people, indeed, but 
also in the conquest of another. 

We often hear the war spoken of by the most radical oppo- 
nents of the administration as a ‘‘ bond-holders’ war,’’ as a war 
undertaken at the behest of Mammon. And if this were true, 
if it were true that the war was undertaken to forward the in- 
terests of the moneyed cliques at the expense of the great masses 
of our people it would be but natural for the war undertaken in 
the name of free Cuba to develop into a war of lute and con- 
quest, for a war undertaken to promote the plans of the moneyed 
oligarchy for the despoilment of our own people might naturally 
end in laying other peoples open to despoilment by the same 
oligarchy. But it was not at the behest of the moneyed cliques, 
but despite their most strenuous opposition that the war was 
undertaken. The emancipation of the Cuban people from a 
misrule so odious that we could not stand by and tolerate it with- 
out an obvious disregard of our duties and loss of self-respect was 
declared by the moneyed cliques to be little worth the cost of war 
and the sacrifice of material interests, the depreciation in the 
value of stock exchange securities, the property of the cliques, 
that it was thought war would entail. And so those who hold 
the dollar in higher esteem than they do their fellow men, who 
look upon money as master, man as servant, and shape their acts 
accordingly, did all within their power to prevent any interven- 
tion on our part in the struggle between Spain and Cuba. Rather 
would they have seen a sacrifice of national honor, rather the 
sacrifice and extermination of a people struggling for liberty 
than the disturbance of peace entailing, as they believed, some 
sacrifice in value of the securities they held and which sacrifice 
they feared would follow the outbreak of war. 

That war would so affect the value of securities the specula- 
tive cliques firmly believed. It was pointed out that the demands 
of war and the distribution, through the channels of trade, of 
much of the money hoarded in the Treasury by past bond issues 
would stimulate the prices of the products of labor and quicken 
trade generally, that as prices rose making production more profit- 
able and trade quickened there would come of necessity a greater 
demand for money in the industrial channels, that to meet such 
demand money would be drawn from the financial centers where 
it had been at the disposal of the speculative cliques, that as a 
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consequence, loans: made upon speculative securities would be 
called and such securities forced to sale at a sacrifice. — 

True, it was not doubted by these cliques that war would be 
followed by bond issues and from such issues they believed they 
could reap great and direct profits. But they could not look upon 
such issues with unalloyed satisfaction for they reasoned that 
through such issues might bring them direct profit they would 
bring them indirect loss. The government borrowing and taking 
money out of circulation would, they feared, cause, indeed force, 
the banks to contract their speculative loans and thus force sacri- 
fice sales of stock exchange securities. So reasoned the specula- 
tive cliques. They were profiting from the plethora of money 
in the financial centers, they feared anything that would 
disturb such plethora, so profitable for them, and fearing war 
would so disturb they ranged themselves in opposition to 
war. 

It is true that a quickening of trade, making more work for 
industrial plants and railroads, could not fail to increase the 
earnings and real value of such properties and of course the 
properties represented by stock exchange securities, but such 
securities are often traded in on the stock exchanges, inflated 
and depressed without any regard to the value of the properties 
that they represent. Indeed the markets are systematically 
manipulated so as to give fictitious values to securities that the 
cliques wish to dispose of to the investing public and when this is 
done so as to depress the prices of such securities much below the 
real worth of the properties they represent. It is thus that the 
speculative cliques shear investors of their savings; ‘‘shear the 
lambs’’ in Wall street phrase. And it was feared that war, 
causing a drain of money away from the moneyed centers, con- 
traction of loans made to speculators and forced sales of their 
securities, would greatly upset the manipulations of the cliques 
through causing a collapse of the fictitious prices for securities 
to which they had been raised by purchases made with borrowed 
money. So the speculative cliques believed war would cause 
them injury. Reasonably or unreasonably they were firmly of 
this belief and accordingly they acted in opposition to war. 
They made the peace at any price party. 

War coming, and coming in spite of them, they lost no time 
in making plans to get all possible profit out of the war and 
make the cost of war to them as light as possible. So the 
moneyed cliques demanded with one voice that bonds should be 
issued to get the major part of the money to carry on the war, 
that such part of the expenses of war that it should be decided 
to raise by taxation should be raised by taxes so imposed as 
to bear more largely upon the dollar of the poor man than on 
the dollars of the rich. And these demands have been acceded 
to. And again, they sought the promise of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that when the bonds were issued and sold the proceeds 
should be left on deposit with the banks of the financial centers, 
and hence at the disposal of the speculative cliques until such 
time as needed to meet the expenditures of the government and 
put by the government into circulation. 

This promise was promptly given, and thus an assurance 
given to the speculators that they would experience none of the 
evils of contraction, that such contraction as should result from 
the bond issues should fall upon those engaged in productive 
pursuits. Then a change of feeling came over the speculators. 
The feeling of depression that hung over them when they saw 
war become inevitable dissipated and a reaction setin. They 
have come to reason that the issue of bonds with the understand- 
ing that the proceeds will be left on deposit with the banks of 
the financial centers until needed will not result in any dissipa- 
tion of the plethora of funds now in such centers and at the 
disposal of the speculative cliques but rather an aggravation of 
such conditions, which, however aggravating it may be to pro- 
ducers, will turn to the profit of the speculative interests by en- 
abling them to cause a still further appreciation of the securities 








they are manipulating for a rise by making stili further purchases 
with borrowed money. 

Thus they reason that the first effect of an offer of govern- 
ment bonds will be to constrain the banks contemplating a pur- 
chase of such bonds on their own behalf or a drain by depositors 
contemplating such purchase, to get their resources more in 
hand, put their loans in a shape promptly convertible into cash, 
that is, contract their time loans, curtail their discounts of mer- 
cantile and manufacturing paper and extend their call loans to 
speculators and upon pledge of securities with stock exchange 
quotations and supposedly salable with ease at quoted prices, a 
supposition without warrant and pursuit of which is liable to lead 
to destructive loss, but a delusion fostered by those bank officers 
who wittingly lend themselves to the promotion of the interests of 
the speculative cliques to whom they owe their positions, and 
generally shared by the bank managers of the follow-the-leader 
class who thus make themselves unwitting tools of the specula- 
tive cliques. 

So it is reasoned that as the result of bond issues the banks 
will contract their loans to producers, to manufacturers and to 
merchants and expand their loans to speculators. And the pro- 
ceeds of such bond sales being left on deposit with the banks of 
the financial centers until used, such proceeds would remain at 
the disposal of the speculators, that is, the loans to speculators 
would not be disturbed, save, perhaps, as the money was needed 
by the government, which disturbance, it is calculated, would 
amount to nothing, for the money, only drawn from the banks to 
pay government bills, it is assumed that it would at once find its 
way back into the banks and so prevent any drain on their re- 
sources, enable them to avoid any contraction of loans made to 
speculators. So reason the speculative cliques, and so reasoning 
they put up stock exchange prices. 

As much of the money spent by the government will be 
widely dissipated, put into channels of industry and put into the 
pockets of the soldiers and sailors, from which it will only 
gradually filter back into circulation, the speculative cliques may 
find their reasoning that the banks will only pay out to meet 
government demands at one window to receive back at another 
somewhat at fault. 

So far the result of the war has been to cause the distribution 
of about $30,000,000 which was piled up in the Treasury, and 
thus make money more plentiful. Then there have been enor 
mous gold imports within the last few months, nearly $100,000, - 
ooo worth during the three spring months. These importations 
are of course not properly attributable to the war but to the 
phenomenal exportation ot breadstuffs. Nevertheless such impor- 
tations were largely made during the period between the blowing 
up of the Maine, the outbreak of war, and the six weeks following 
the formal declaration of war. The whole of the gold imported 
has not been added to our stock of coin for much was imported as 
bullion and has not yet been coined, but the net result has been an 
increase in the amount of money in circulation between February . 
Ist and June 1st last of $110,000,000. So instead of having 
become scarcer since the outbreak of the war and as fully expected 
by many bankers, money has become more plentiful, and this fact 
has doubtless had much to do with bringing about the changed 
sentiment in banking and speculative channels, the feeling that 
the war would necessitate no contraction of loans so far as the 
speculative interests are concerned and no net contraction so far 
as the banks are concerned but. at most a contraction of loans to 
manufacturers and merchants and an equal expansion of loans to 
speculators which prospect of the shifting of loans the speculative 
cliques look upon with great equanimity. 

Of course, the reasoning that the war will not bring any 
contraction because it has not so far, is shallow in the extreme, 
for no bond issues, which were looked to to make contraction 
have.as yet been made. Nevertheless such reasoning has been 
accepted by a certain class of unthinkers. So far the war has 
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led to increased payments out of the Treasury without any 
increased payments in. But when the war revenue bill becomes 
operative this will be changed- and there will be increased pay- 
ments into the Treasury and the possibility of much larger pay- 
ments in than out. This would certainly result if bonds were 
sold in large block and the proceeds locked up in the Treasury 
and then would come contraction such as many bank managers 
feared would result from the war. Taking alarm at such pros- 
pect there was contraction of loans and general shrinkage of 
stock exchange prices some two and three months ago. But 
though large issues of bonds are now likely there is the promise, 
as wethave said, that the proceeds will not be locked up in the 
Treasury. And this gives substantial ground for the dissipation 
of the fear of speculators that the war would be followed by 
violent contraction. 

As this fear was dissipated the sentiment of the stock exchange 
traders underwent change. They came to look for higher prices, 
for the markets to recover from the slump into which actual con- 
traction of loans and further feared contraction had forced them. 
So a general disposition to buy displaced the disposition to sell 
and prices rose. And, of course, such rise in prices was much 
facilitated by the gold imports for such imports replenishing the 
reserves of the banks put them in position to increase their 
advances. , 

Thus we have an explanation of the break in stock exchange 
prices before the outbreak of war and the very material rise sub- 
sequent thereto. And so also have the moneyed cliques come to 
look differently on the war. They now believe that they can 
gather all the profits of bond issues without suffering any of the 
drawbacks in the way of contraction and consequent depreciation 
in the value of stock exchange securities. Moreover they have 
succeeded in having the war taxes imposed in such way as to 
throw much the greater part of the war taxes on the poorer 
members of society and let the wealthier members escape with 
much less than their share. 

So it is that the war that was undertaken in disregard of the 
vehement protest of the moneyed cliques they no longer regret. 
Thus it is clear that though the war was not undertaken as a 
** bondholders’ war’’ the bondholders, using the word bond- 
holders in the comprehensive sense of the moneyed cliques, are 
quite satisfied, and they are satisfied because though undertaken 
despite them there is promise that their interests will be well 
guarded and made paramount to all other interests, promise 
that paths of profit will be opened to the bondholders and 
everything possible done to protect them from loss whatever the 
cost to the producing classes. In the Secretary of the Treasury 
the bondholders have a friend at court anxious to promote their 
interests and promising that which they desire ; in Congress they 
have won, and they have finally hit upon a plan for the issue of 
bonds that they confidently expect will make it possible to reap 
the profits of the bond sales and escape any resulting losses. 








WAR OF LIBERATION, NOT OF CONQUEST. 


OOKING at the attitude of the moneyed cliques before the 
war and now, it is clear that the war was not the making 
of the cliques, that it was not entered into at the behest of 

such cliques but in spite of what they could do to prevent, that 
the government made the demands of Spain that, refused, led to 
war, because pressed to make such demands by the masses of the 
American people, not because pressed to make them by the 
moneyed cliques for it was not, Indeed such cliques brought all 
pressure to bear upon the President not to make them, and this 
was at the bottom of the delay, the hesitation, the vacillation of 
the President that was not at all creditable to him or the Ameri- 
can people who had exalted him to his high position. But it is 











equally clear that war coming the speculative cliques have turned 
so as to make all possible profit out of it. And so do they strive 
to turn the war from the purposes for which it was undertaken 
to purposes for which it was not, turn the war undertaken to 
liberate a downtrodden race heroically struggling against oppres- 
sion, against despoilment by a mother country forgetful of all the 
duties of motherhood into a war of conquest, a war of oppression, 
of despoilment of another race for the profit of a small class who 
design to profit and to live off labor and earnings other than 
their own. 

Thus we are urged to take the Philippines and keep them 
for our profit, we are even urged to take and keep Cuba that it 
may be taxed for the support and laid open to despoilment 
for the enrichment of a host of unworthy men whose one desire 
is to live without work and who we might send to rule in Cuba 
as over a conquered people. We are urged to do this despite the 
solemn pledge given by the American Congress at the outbreak 
of the war that we sought no territorial aggrandizement, were 
about to enter upon no war of conquest, but upon a war of 
liberation. ; 

Should we be turned aside from the commendable and lofty 
purpose for which the war was undertaken, turned aside by the 
pressure of the moneyed oligarchy, turned aside to make the war 
one of conquest, a war for the enrichment of a favored few, 
by throwing other peoples open to despoilment, ill will betide 
the American people. Pursuit of such a policy never profited 
any nation, it has led to the overthrow of many a mighty empire. 
From the despoilment of other peoples the favored few may reap 
a money profit, but only at the expense of moral degradation, of 
the loss of sense of all that which is good and strong in man, of 
all that which can lead to true happiness and progress. And by 
pursuit of such a policy infinite injury cannot fail to be done the 
masses of the people, for the enjoyment of wealth filched from 
other peoples by a favored few cannot fail to build up a class pos- 
sessed of undeserved riches and power, a class absolutely unfitted 
by the despoilment of other peoples to take part in the govern- 
ment of a free people, a class dulled to all sense of right and 
justice and fair dealing, a class looking upon government not as 
the servant of the many, but the instrument of their despoilment, 
yet a class that would be given undue influence in elections and 
power in moulding the policy of government by the possession of 
such undeserved gains. 

It is therefore that the building up of such a class must 
mean the killing of a republic. Build such class and it will, rule, 
let such class rule and it will rule to its own enrichment and the 
despoilment of the masses of the people. It has ever been so. It 
was so in Rome ; it led to the death of that great republic, to the 
destruction of the empire. The despoilment of the many of the 
just fruits of their toil, the possession of unearned wealth by the 
few so that the many lived in slavery, in despair, the few in idle- 
ness and luxury led to enervation both at the top and the 
bottom. Sothe empire grew weak from its own inertia, toppled 
under its own weight to give to the world a standing warning of 
what must come to the people that seeks enrichment not by labor, 
but by despoiling others of their savings and driving others to 
labor for them. Despoiling conquered races, taking from the 
weak by the rule of force but led to the despoilment of the 
masses at home, the despoilment of Romans no less than bar- 
barians, the robbery of poor and weak by the rich and strong. 
And the further this policy was pursued the richer and stronger 
did the rich become, the poorer and weaker the poor, until it 
ended in an oligarchy of wealth, empire and then destruction. 

Already we have in America an oligarchy of wealth, grow- 
ing and growing upon the impoverishment of the masses of 
the people, an oligarchy growing narrower and narrower and 
threatening the life of the Republic. To make of the pre- 
sent a war of conquest, to embark in a policy of ruling con- 
quered peoples for our own aggrandizement is to hasten and 
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encourage the building up of the oligarchy we should be en- 
gaged in pulling down. It is but natural that the moneyed 
oligarchy should urge us to embark on this policy, itis to their 
interest, and self-interest impels them to so urge. But even so 
does self-interest impel the masses of the people to resist, resist 
the building up of the moneyed oligarchy that can only be built 
up and strengthened as the many are impoverished and weak- 
ened, that can only strengthen its rule as the many cease to have 
a voice in their government for as oligarchy is reared up democ- 
racy must be torn down. 

We are told of the great wealth of the Philippines, of the 
many times that wealth might be multiplied under energetic 
direction, of how readily the Philippines might be made the 
source of great revenues, and our own people released of taxa- 
tion by drawing upon such revenues for meeting part of our 
own burdens. And so are the advantages of annexing the Philip- 
pines urged. - But pursuit of such a course would not add to the 
wealth of our country, but quite the reverse, for it would lead to 
enervation on the part of our own people. There is but one 
way for a nation to grow rich, and that is by the labor of its own 
people. It cannot grow rich by despoiling other peoples, for 
such despoilment must inevitably sap the industry of those who 
fancy they profit by it, lead to non-employment of labor, and make 
labor generally less productive than it would otherwise be. 

For aggrandizement at the expense of other peoples the war 
with Spain was not undertaken. It was undertaken that another 
people might enrich themselves with the products of their labor, 
with the wealth of the fertile soil that they have cultivated, with 
comfort and with happiness. Their emancipation and their prog- 
ress which must come with such emancipation and in which we 
could not but share, would be our reward. 

The war with Spain was undertaken for man not for Mam- 
mon, not for the satisfaction of the cravings of greed but for the 
liberation of our fellows from outrages and oppression, from a 
tyranny to which we could not close our eyes, could not tolerate 
without loss of self-respect. Wesaw a people starving because 
denied the right to cultivate the soil that God made for the use of 
all men, we witnessed outrages and crimes to bestial to relate, we 
saw a fair island made a waste, a plague spot of what should be a 
garden spot on God’s fair earth and we forbade all other nations 
to interfere. So it became our duty to interfere and to this inter- 
ference we were hastened by a dastardly crime in Havana harbor 
perpetrated upon an American warship, the representative of 
American sovereignty and of which American sailors were the 
victims, a crime traceable by the strongest of circumstantial evi- 
dence to Spaniards and for which the Spanish Government offered 
to make no amends. Perpetuation of the rule of a people in a 
neighboring island who bore such a fanatical hate towards Amer- 
ica as to lead some more fanatical in their hate than others to blow 
up an American war ship, caused others to rejoice in its destruction 
the rule of a people who had such utter disregard for the welfare 
and rights of those over whom they ruled as to deliberately set 
out to exterminate them by starvation we could not tolerate. We 
demanded that such rule cease and so came war. 

As an early incident to that war came the breaking of the 
backbone of Spanish sovereignty in the Philippines, and there- 
upon sprang up the demand that we keep those islands and rule 
them for our profit, that we do not permlt the inhabitants of those 
islands to rule themselves for their own good. It is even darkly 
hinted by those who would have the American people keep and 
rule the Philippines to the end that they may be exploited, that 
we will be also constrained to keep and rule Cuba. Thus an 
assumed incompetence of Cubans to establish a stable govern- 
ment, to rule themselves to advantage, is drummed into us upon 
all occasions. And, therefore, it is said that to put an end to 
misrule we will have to interfere in Cuba after the recognition of 
Cuban independence, as we have interfered to put an end to mis- 
tule before. But the rights of interference where a people are 
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misgoverned by an alien people and where a people misgovern 
themselves are very different. If men misgovern themselves that 
is largely their affair ; if it needs be that they must, through the 
trials and heartburnings of misgovernment, learn the art of self- 
government it is not our part or that of any people to interfere. 
To interfere in such case would be an injustice, a wrong, for it 
would keep back such people from the achievement of the bless- 
ings of liberty and self government. As Macaulay once said, 
‘to expect a people to learn the art of self-government while 
denying them the opportunities to practice such art is as absurd 
as to expect a man to learn to swim without going near the water.’’ 

So let no one be carried away by the reasoning of certain 
interests and proclaim that we must establish our rule over Cuba 
when once Cuba is freed from the Spanish yoke because the 
Cubans are unfitted for self government. If we deny them the 
opportunity to rule themselves they will ever remain unfitted. 
Give them that opportunity and they will learn if they are now 
unfitted, learn as the Mexicans did when freed from European 
intervention in 1866, freed from intervention undertaken upon 
the excuse that the Mexicans were unfitted to rule themselves. 
When released from such interference they showed their fitness. 
So give the Cubans independence and there our responsibility 
may well cease. This achieved there would be no more reason 
for the United States to intervene in the internal affairs of Cuba 
than in those of any of the lesser republics to the south of us 
which are gradually, some of them painfully, indeed, working 
out the art of self government, and perfecting their governments 
to fit their surroundings and the varying conditions and demands 
of their people. 

And what is true of the Cubans holds equally true of the 
Philippiners even though they occupy a lower plane of civiliza- 
tion. Against Spanish misrule the Philippiners have revolted. 
They have revolted for the right to rule themselves, to work out 
their own destiny. And so long as they work out their destiny 
without interfering with other nations, trespassing on the rights 
or interfering with the expansion of other peoples it is the right 
of no people to interfere. 

It is not our part to work out the destiny of other peoples ; 
it is not our part to see that all peoples may have the opportunity 
to work out their own destiny untrammelled by the arm that alien 
peoples extend for their oppression. To see that the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere have this opportunity is our duty, for 
we have made it such. We made it such when President Monroe 
announced to the world that we would resent any interference by 
European powers in cis-Atlantic affairs, any efforts to extend 
their possessions in America by colonization or by conquest. 
We made this announcement, have stood by this policy as a 
measure of self-protection, feeling that we could not look upon 
any extension of the old world monarchical system in the new 
with unconcern, for the extension of such system would under- 
mine the stability of ourown. To have an untrammelled hand 
in working out our destiny we declared to be our purpose, we 
declared and have held with reason that if other peoples in 
America had not a free hand in working out their destinies our 
own progress would be trammelled by fears and the necessity of 
giving untoward and distracting attention to the actions of other 
peoples. 

But further than this, further than it is necessary to goin 
order that we may be free to work out our own destiny we are 
not called upon to go. It is to our interest, necessary for the 
working out of our destiny that’the peoples of this hemisphere 
should be as untrammelled as we are, and therefore it is our part 
to see that they have this freedom. But to go further than this 
and work out the destinies of the other peoples of this hemisphere 
further than to secure them a free hand it is not our interest or 
part. Nor is it to our interest to interfere in the countries of the 
Old World to the end that the peoples of such countries may be 
free to work out their destinies. To secure to such people such 
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freedom is not necessary to insure to ourselves freedom to work 
out our own destiny. Therefore it is not our part or our right to 
go out of our way to interfere in Old World politics. Nor is it 
our part or right to interfere in the internal affairs of any or all 
the republics of this hemisphere and take upon ourselves the obli- 
gation of securing the maintenance of stable government. To 
do so would be Quixotic. 

But in the war with Spain undertaken to secure to the Cuban 
people the chance. to work out their own destiny it has fallen to 
our lot to be the means of breaking the Spanish yoke in the 
Philippines, and to handing back those islands to the dominion of 
Spain, and their inhabitants, who have revolted against Spanish 
misrule and given us aid, to further oppression, the American 
people revolt. Thus is precipitated a question that excites much 
debate. The fate of war having made us the means of helping 
the Philippiners to a free hand in working out their own destiny 
there remains but one course of justice to pursue and that is to 
permit them to work out their own destiny with a free hand, 
give them every opportunity to establish a government of their 
own, to rule themselves for their own benefit. With self-gov- 
ernment and striving to rule themselves in the way best for 
themselves they may make many missteps, may not always act 
for their own weal, but it is only by lessons of bitter experience 
and by profiting by such experiences that they can hope to learn 
to so govern as to make of themselves a progressive people. And 
if they do not make themselves such they cannot hope to 
maintain independence or maintain themselves as a people, for it 
is the inexorable law of evolution, one of the decrees of nature, 
whose laws are always just, that only the progressive race can 
hold ascendency, that the race that stands still will be passed and 
take a subordinate place, be ruled over by the injection into their 
midst of people of a more progressive race who will either rule 
over them and direct their energies or perhaps occupy their lands 
and exterminate them. 

But however it may be with the Philippiners it is not our 
interest to work out their destiny. We have enough to do to 
work out our own, and it is decidedly to our interest to let the 
Philippiners work out their own. . They may develop under such 
opportunity the capability of successful self-government, show 
themselves capable of progress and of maintaining independence. 
Or, failing in this, people of more progressive races will flow in 
and take the direction of affairs as they have in Hawaii, and thus 
the destiny of the Philippiners be solved as a subordinate people. 
But, however it may be, it is to the interest of the American 
nation to give the Philippiners the opportunity to work out their 
own destiny, whether that destiny be the establishment of an 
independent government by the natives or the rule of the natives 
by an oligarchy of Americans and Europeans, of whom the pre- 
dominance of English-speaking is certain, who may take up their 
residence in the islands. 

It may be said that no small number of Europeans could 
direct the government of the islands and rule the natives unless 
backed up by their home governments and the Philippines 
made the dependency of some foreign power. But if they ruled 
wisely and justly and with a regard for those over whom they 
would be called to rule, they could, and if they sought to rule so 
as to despoil the ruled, they would not deserve to rule. There- 
fore, the course to pursue with regard to the Philippines, and that 
is not only inherently just but freest of difficulties, is to say to the 
powers : Hands off, and let the inhabitants of the Philippines work 


out their own destiny. To annex the Philippines to the United. 


States would be a grievous blunder,.be fraught with grave dan- 
gers to ourselves and untold difficulties with others. 

Finally, let it be repeated that the war with Spain was under- 
taken at the call of humanity, the demand of justice, not the be- 
hest of Mammon ; as a war of liberation, not of conquest. Let us 
be firm to our purpose, let us resolve that the war will end with 
the achievement of those purposes and of purposes of a like kind 





for which it was undertaken ; that it may truly be said that it was 
a war of liberation, not of conquest. Let us take good care that 
this be not said in sarcasm. 
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PEOPLES PARTY DOINGS. 





Pror. L. C. BATEMAN, of Auburn, Maine, has long been 
a thorn in the side of Chairman Butler and of all that brand of 
Populists who would make of the Peoples 
party a mere adjunct of the Democratic. 
The policy of fusion he opposed in the St. 
Louis convention of 1896. Indeed, he led the cohorts of the 
middle of the road Populists in that convention in the struggle 
with fusion which seemed forlorn, and it was his scathing 
arraignment of Mr. Sewall, the Democratic Vice-Presidential 
nominee, that led the convention to refuse to nominate Mr. 
Sewall as Vice-Presidential candidate of the Peoples party and to 
nominate Mr. Thomas E. Watson. Thus it was in a great 
measure due to Professor Bateman’s energy that Mr. Butler 
failed to carry through the fusion arrangement as cut and dried, 
that he achieved but a partial success. It was so fated that 
Senator Butler, as Chairman of the Peoples party National Com- 
mittee, should strive to make that partial success complete by 
ignoring the will of the convention, making no effort to promote 
the candidacy of Mr. Watson and treating that gentleman much 
as if he had never received the nomination of the Peopies party 
convention. In a word, Mr. Butler worked for the success of 
the Vice-Presidential candidate of the Democratic convention 
rather than the candidate of his own. For this he was roundly 
criticised by Professor Bateman, who was one of the Populists 
most irreconcilable to the course of the St. Louis Populist con- 
vention and most regretfully giving support to Mr. Bryan. 

So it was that Chairman Butler exhibited great emnity to 
Professor Bateman, to which fuel was added about a year ago by a 
passage of arms over a contribution of $1500 offered by Mr. 
Bryan to Mr. Butler, as Chairman of the Peoples party National 
Committee, in recognition of the assistance given by the Peoples 
to the Democratic party and presumably to promote the work 
of co-operation in the future. This offer of Mr. Bryan’s we 
believe was refused by Mr. Butler, but accepted by Senator Allen. 
As the anger of the fusionists with Professor Batement rose 
there were many declarations that he did not represent Maine 
Populists and threats that they would displace him as a member 
of the National Committee at the first opportunity. 

On ‘Thursday; June 2d, at the state convention of the 
Peoples party of Maine, held at Bangor, the first opportunity 
came, and out of 104 delegates there were just four fusionists. 
So Prof. Bateman turns up with the Peoples party of Maine all 
but unanimously at his back, and fusion is buried for once and 
all in Maine. A terse and unequivocal platform bearing chiefly 
on national issues, written by Prof. Bateman and declaring 
‘‘ynalterable opposition to fusion in whatever guise it may 
appear,’’ was adopted by the convention amidst much enthusiasm. 
Giving general endorsement to the principles of the Peoples party 
as set forth in the Omaha and St. Louis platforms, the state plat- 
form specifically sets out that the Peoples party of Maine is 
opposed to all banks of issue and demands ‘‘that the govern- 
ment alone shall have the power to issue money and regulate the 
value thereof,’’ that it condemns the ‘‘ system of issuing bonds 
in every public emergency as dangerous and pernicious,”’ 
demands government ownership and operation of the railroad, 
telegraph and telephone systems, the free coinage of silver as 
well as gold ‘‘ as long as the barbaric system of metal money is 
retained,’ the recognition of the principles of direct legislation 
as a portion of the Populist creed, the re-enactment of a gradu- 
ated income tax and the election of President, Vice-President and 
United States Senators by direct vote of the people. The plat- 
form further declares it to be the sense of the Peoples party of 
Maine that the war with Spain, ‘‘ if conducted for the liberation 
of the Cuban people, is just and humane, but should not be pro- 
longed for the benefit of contractors or money lenders,’’ and then 
declares in the one plank given to state“issues for state fire 
insurance. 

The nomination for Governor was offered to Prof. Bateman, 
but as he has already served the Peoples party of Maine three 
times in the capacity of gubernatorial candidate he begged off 
and Robert Gerry, who was elected Mayor of Ellsworth by the 
Populists in 1896, was chosen as standard bearer. ‘The State 
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Committee, which is straight in the middle of the road, was em- 
powered to select five delegates to represent the state of Maine at 
the National Convention of the Peoples party should such con- 
vention be called to meet on July 4th next, of which calling 
there is no doubt. 


Fy* 


THE Populists of Florida held their state convention, called 
to choose members to the coming national convention and new 
aE members of the National Committee, at Ocala, 

Poagy ol -— July 02 Tuesday, May 31st. State Chairman Lytle 

4th. writes us that the convention was enthusiastic 

and unanimous against fusion or co-operation. 

The following is the list of delegates chosen to represent the 

Populists of the state of Florida at the National Convention, 
July 4, 1898: 


FRANK H. LytT eg, Stanton, 
O. S. Harris, Arcadia, 

J. C. KeLver, Daytona, 

J. A. Witviams, Cedar Keys, 


J. R. WALL, Oxford, 

A. P. BAskin, Anthony, 

D. L. McKINNon, Marianna, 

W. R. P#TERSON, JR., Jacksonville. 


The convention reorganized the membership of the state on 
the National Committee on thoroughly mid-road lines by re-elect- 
ing Frank H. Lytle, chairman, and substituting A. P. Baskin as 
secretary and A. W. Weeks, treasurer, in the places of Messrs. 
S. S. Harvey and J. F. Roads, the latter a fusionist, or leaning 


thereto. 


LF 


AT THE state convention of the Peoples party of Arkansas, 
held on June 2d, W.S. Morgan, editor of Morgan’s Buzz-Saw 
Last of Fusion 2"4 one of the most aggressive and capable of 
Populist leaders in the country, was nominated 

in Arkansas. f , 
for Governor. J. R. Sovereign, of Knights of 
Labor fame and one of the three representatives of Arkansas on 
the National Committee, was summarily removed as a fusionist. 
Thus the Peoples party of Arkansas clears itself of the last taint 
of fusion and is in position to rapidly regain its old position and 
influence and go forward to reap the laurels of its rejuvenation. 


Kk 


GENERAL PHILLIPS, of Marietta, Georgia, writes us under 
date of June 2d as follows:: ‘‘If we are wise enough to make 
Good Word no more mistakes Georgia will be in the Peo- 
from Georgia. ples party column next fall.’’ Coming from 
General Phillips, who weighs his words before 
speaking and says only what he feels, this is indeed a message of 
encouragement. He adds: ‘‘ You can say truthfully in THE 
AMERICAN that if there is a fusionist or Butler co-operationist in 
Georgia in the Populist ranks it is a secret he keeps to himself, 
knowing that he would have no following. That the Democrats 
are using every influence and have bought up some four or five 
Populists in the state is probably true but they pose as non- 
fusionists, opposed to co-operation and alone fight straight 
Populism by indirection, obstructive tactics, etc.’’ 


* LF 


SoME months ago Chairman Butler, of the Peoples Party 
National Committeee, Chairman Jones, of the Democratic 
Mr. Butler’s Re- National Committee, and Chairman Towne, 
buke by North of the self-appointed Silver Republican Com- 

Carolina Dem- mittee issued, simultaneously, addresses to 
ocrats. the voters of their respective parties, urging 
co-operation of the silver forces. The letters of these three gen- 
tlemen, though addressed to Populists, Democrats and silver 
Republicans by the respective party chairmen, bore a great 
similarity to one another. They all urged ‘‘ honorable co-opera- 
tion,’’ co-operation that would not necessitate the wiping out of 
party lines. Mr. Bryan backed up these addresses by a letter of 
his own urging upon all the necessity of co-operation and declar- 
ing that such co-operation could and should be attained in a way 
so that all parties could preserve their organizations. But such is 
not the way in which North Carolina Democrats read Mr. Jones’ 
address or Mr. Bryan’s letter. Commending the recommenda- 
tion of Chairman Jones,’ they declared in their recent state con- 
vention in favor of a union of the silver forces of the country in 
the Congressional elections ‘‘ and cordially invite all voters, 
without regard to past political affiliation, to unite with us in 
supporting our candidates for Congress,’’ which was nothing 
more nor less than a cordial invitation to Populists to become 
Democrats. 


‘summarily rejected by the convention, which 








The overtures of Senator Butler’s committee for fusion were 





Resolved, That the proposition for fusion submitted by the Populist 
committee be, and the same is hereby, respectfully declined. 

2. That the Democratic State Executive Committee be, and the same 
is hereby, instructed to entertain no further proposition for fusion. 
























































This turning down of fusion and the tebuke administered to 
Mr. Butler by the Democrats with whom, in national affairs, he is 
closely allied impelled the Caucasian, Senator Butler’s paper, to 
these bitter remarks : 


The Demozratic State Convention, after refusing in a manner almost 
insulting, the proposition of the Populists to co-operate, is now appealing 
to Populists to vote for their candidates for judges, Congressmen, etc. 
There is not a self-respecting Populist in the state who will listen to the 
pleas of a lot of bosses who have shown themselves to be so wanting in 
sense and patriotism. 


Is it not just possible that it was the Populists who were 
wanting in sense in proposing to co-operate with the Democrats? 


** 


MINNESOTA is one of the few states in which the fusionists 

are strong. It is therefore especially pleasing to learn that the 

pjimaiide Populists of the Fifth Congressional District 

Fusion in Minn. (Minneapolis) turned down fusion by nomi- 

nating, on the first inst., T. J. Caton for Con- 

gress, and in spite of the pleas of a Democratic and a silver 

Republican committee for delay that some fusion arrangement 

might be entered into. The Minneapolis 77ibune in its report of 

the convention has this to say on the turning down of the 
fusionists : 


A committee representing the Democrats and silver Republicans was 
present and made a final plea for co-operation, asking that the convention 
adjourn until July 12th, the date of the Democratic convention, but they 
were turned down with unnecessary brusqueness, the propositions were 
flouted, and their treatment at the hands of the convention was about as 
impolite as could be imagined. : 


Mr. J. B. Dukes, who took a leading part in the convention, 
writes us, ‘‘that Mr. Caton is a fine writer and able debater. 
Democrats and Free Silver Republicans will put, I think, no 
man against him. The contest will be between him and Mr. 
Fletcher, with the chances in favor of Caton. The Bryan Dem- 
ocratic and gold Democratic leaders have buried the bloody 
knife and are once more united. This will drive all Silver 
Democrats and Silver Republicans into our camp. The battle 
will be between bonds on the one side and greenbacks on the 
other—what we have long hoped for.”’ 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BIRDS OF THE UNITED STATES, East of the Rocky Mountains. By Austin 
C. Apgar. Pp. 415, fully illustrated. New York : American Book Com- 
pany. $2. 

THE AWAKENING OF A NATION. Mexico of To-day. By Charles F. 
Lummis. Pp. 179, profusely illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50. 

FARTHEST NorTH. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, with an appendix by Otto 
Sverdrup. Popular edition. Pp. 679. Illustrated. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $3. 


THE GALLINACEOUS GAME BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA. By Daniel Giraud 
Elliot. Pp. 220. With 46 plates.New York: Francis P. Harper. $2.50. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ARGUMENTATION. By Elias J. MacKwan. Pp. 412. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. $1.12. 


How To KNow THE DUCKS, GEESE AND SWANS OF NORTH AMERICA. By 
Charles B. Cory. Pp. 95. Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.00. 


How To KNow THE SHORE BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA. By Charles B. 
Cory. Pp. 89. Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents. 


By H. E. Parkhurst. 
$1.00. 


How To NAME THE BIRDS. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Pp. 115. New York: 


SEVEN MONTHS A PRISONER. By J. V. Hadley. Pp.258. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 


In THIS OUR WoRLD. By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. Pp.217. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 
NORTHWARD OVER THE “‘GREAT IcE.’’ By Robert E. Peary. II Vols. 


Pp. 521-625. With maps, diagrams and about 800 illustrations. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. $6.50. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Italian Literature, Eloquence and Liberty. 


A History of Tialian Literature. By RICHARD GARNETT. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

This is the fourth in the Literatures of the World series, 
edited by Edmund Gosse, following the volumes on Greek, 
French and English literature. Each has been fortunate in its 
author. Dr. Garnett was for several years superintendent of the 
Reading Room in the British Museum, and is now Keeper of 
Printed Books, the accomplished and courteous helper of literary 
workmen, great and small alike, to whom authors of every 
nationality have been indebted for lavish gifts from an appar- 
ently inexhaustible store of knowledge. . The wide reaJm of 
Italian literature he has these many years travelled with the 
enthusiasm of an explorer, tempered by the judicial quality of 
one who is himself a poet, scholar and critic. The result is this 
singularly rich book, whose several merits equal each other, a 
book which will delight and profit the student of a poetical litera- 
ture, the student in especial of the Italian school, its great figures, 
their lives and world-influence, and all lovers of sympathetic and 
discriminating discourse upon those who pour out their souls 
upon blank sheets of paper. Dr. Garnett complains of his lot in 
having to compass so formidable a performance in a four-hundred 
page book. Italy began to teach foreign nations, he says, long 
before they learnt anything from her, and ‘‘this influence is so 
large a part of her glory that her literature cannot be fully un- 
locked to the foreigner unless he is shown, not only what she has 
effected in letters, but how greatly she has modified the intellec- 
tual development of other countries. She owes nothing to 
Chaucer, Spenser or Milton ; but they are infinitely indebted to 
her.’’ How thoroughly: the author has managed to make his 
reader oblivious to possible omissions will be acknowledged by 
all. The book could not be more full of guidance than it is, and 
few will care to follow much further the lines that are here so 
lucidly and helpfully laid into contiguous domains. 

We must be content to dip into it for a few representative 
examples of the author’s judgment and manner. The intellectual 
glory of Italy is seen in its arts, where that of England, France 
and Germany shows in literature and science. It seeras odd to 
find Napoleon classed as one of the nine great Italians, ‘‘ most 
brilliantly conspicuous in the very first rank of genius and 
achievement, Aquinas, Dante, Columbus, Leonardo, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Galileo, Napoleon,’’ and only one of 
these was a man of letters. It is always well to remember that 
front-rank genius, in any line, is accorded a fame usually dispro- 
portioned to the deserts of the second and third ranks. Heretical 
as this may seem, little reflection is needed to perceive that its 
fame is largely a blind endorsement by numbers of the verdicts of 
a few who are credited with subtler insight. These nine names 
justify national pride, yet if the nation, at given periods, were 
moved to give an honest judgment based on its own estimates, it 
would probably specify ninety less illustrious names before it 
reached these. Even in the art most adored by the masses, that 
of war, where the temptation is strongest to idolize a figure-head, 
we have only to consult records and gossip in the mass to find 
that while the loud shouts go up for the idol, the tributes of 
deeper worth are reserved for the heroes.of lower ranks, whose 
achievements and braveries won the laurels worn by the possibly 
smaller hero. Dr. Garnett does justice to the ninety, and in so 
doing only emphasizes the point that while sheer genius is a very 
fine thing, it is really less useful, less enjoyable and enviable, 
than the talents that minister to the general run of human needs 
and capacity. Unappreciated geniuses doubtless lurk round 
every corner, some lack sense enough to keep their secret to 
themselves, a few jump over the line into lunacy, and some take 
a truly wise revenge in making fun of the jackdaws that strut as 
make-believe peacocks.: Here is a highly interesting sonnet, 
translated from an unknown vagabond singer so far back as the 
thirteenth century, showing that rhyming-measles was as catch- 
ing then as now: 

A little wild bird sometimes at my ear 
Sings his own verses very clear: 
Others sing louder what I do not hear, 
For singing loudly is not singing well ; 
But even by the song that’s soft and low 
The master-singer’s voice is plain to tell. 
Few have it, and yet all are masters now, 
And each of them can trill out what he calis 
His ballads, canzonets, and madrigals. 
The world with masters is so covered o’er, 
There is no room for pupils any more. 








The chapters on Dante are tempting to quote, but this must 
suffice : 


_.. “His place in comparison with the other chief poets of the world is 
difficult to determine, for none but he has written an apocalypse. sar 
Milton, who is most naturally paralleled with him, does not deliver a 
revelation but records a history. This at once places Dante in a higher 
Category than Milton as an elementary force but this does not 
necessarily establish the superiority of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ to ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ If, however, Dante is on the whole inferior to Milton 
in poetry pure and simple, he is more important asa representative of a 
great era of mankind.”’ 


In his frank discussion of Boccaccio the author grants him 
a unique place as the first modern novelist. His natural refine- 
ment redeems some of his faults, which belonged to the period, 
and he is entitled to a liberal share of moral esteem because of 
his disinterested love of culture, his enthusiasm for Dante, and 
generous attitude toward Petrarch. Machiavelli is always an 
interesting figure. He was born in 1469, had high employments 
in affairs of state, suffered imprisonment with torture on a charge 
of conspiracy, was freed by the Pope, wrote histories, political 
discourses, plays and poems, and died in 1527. His famous 
work, the ‘‘ Prince,’’ has puzzled generations of eager students ; 
some regard it as a manual for tyrants, others as a satire against 
tyranny. Dr. Garnett credits the astute statesman with aiming 
‘* to show how to build up a principality capable of expelling the 
foreigner and restoring the independence of Italy.’’ We must 
not judge Machiavelli by nineteenth century moral standards. 
National patriotism in his day was an impossible force to work 
on or with. He spoke as a politician to politicians, scientific 
experts in their art, and he designedly excludes all considerations 
of morality. 


“He did not foresee that withina few years his maxims might serve 
as an arsenal for the Jesuits, whose objects wouid have been his utter 
abomination. With all his faults and oversights, nothing can deprive him 
of the glory of having been the modern Aristotle, in politics, the first, or at 
least the first considerable writer who derived a practical philosophy from 
history and exalted statecraft into science. . . . He came nearer than any 
contemporary, except Leonardo da Vinci, to approving himself a universal 
genius. No man of his time stands higher intellectually, and his want of 
moral elevation is largely redeemed by his ample endowment with the one 
virtue chiefly needful to an Italian in his day, but of which many were 
destitute—pattiotism.”’ 


A later and different stamp of patriot was Alfieri, by title a 
count, born 1749, died 1803. His autobiography is one of the 
great works of its class. He is described as less Italian than 
British in his cast of mind, aristocratic in his republicanism, 
‘‘animated by an unaffected passion for liberty, yet arrogant, 
exacting, domineering; fired by a disinterested love of man, 
and always quarrelling with men.’’ He fought a duel in 1772 
with the husband he had wronged; made his servant bind him 
to his chair until his passion for another fair one died out ; and 
stole away the Countess of Albany from her husband, Charles 
Edward Stuart, the aforetime gallant Young’ Pretender, who 
used to treat her brutally in his drunken spells. She, half 
French, half German, was a talented woman. After his flight 
from Paris through the Revolution he at first blessed and then 
cursed, they settled in Florence till his death. As poet and 
dramatist, Alfieri burned ‘‘with a passion for freedom and a 
hatred of tyranny, which impart to his works, however remote 
in subject from modern times, the air of indignant protests 
against the subjection and degradation of his country.’’ Many 
later writers devoted their talents to the cause of national liberty. 
Dr. Garnett has sympathetic notes on these, and credits their 
efforts with a full share of glory, ‘‘ yet, by an extraordinary turn 
of events, the chief perpetrator of these iniquities (the betrayal 
and pillaging of the Venetian Republic), himself an Italian became 
most undesignedly on his own part the father of Italian unity aud 
freedom. By crowning himself King of Italy, Napoleon gave 
her a national existence.’’ We cannot follow the author into his 
chapters on Manzoni, the supreme novelist of Italy, and Mazzini, 
her exiled patriot, who wrought for their nation’s freedom. Nor 
does space permit the criticism invited by Dr. Garnett’s surpris- 
ing estimate of D’ Annunzio’s poetical genius and his place among 
writers of unclean and unwholesome fiction. This interesting 
characterization of Mazzini will be appreciated the more for the. 
author’s fine tribute to Lincoln’s masterpiece of noble eloquence. 


** Mazzini had little sympathy with some of the more recent develop- 
ments of democracy ; his life had been one of disinterested privation for 
great ends, and he thought little, perhaps too little, of merely material 
ameliorations. His mysticism, his austere magnanimity, and his deeply 
religious feeling find their most perfect expression in his noble epistle to 
the members of the Gécumenical Council of 1869, which, along with Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s oration on the battlefield of Gettysburg, crowns the public 
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eloquence of our time; nor needs the age which has produced two such 
deliverances to envy in this respect the age of Pericles.”’ 


KL 
New Bird Books. 


Birds of the United States East of the Rocky Mountains. By Austin C. 
APGAR. New York: American Book Company. $2. 


How to Know the Ducks, Geese and Swans of North America. By CHARLES 
B. Cory. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1. 


How to Know the Shore Birds of North America. By CHARLES B, Cory. 
Same publishers. 75 cents. 


How to Name the Birds. By H. E. PARKHURST. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1. 


Of the many recent books on birds, by far the larger number 
are confined to those found in the United States east of the Alle- 
ghanies. The avifauna of the West has been almost neglected. 
While Mr. Apgar’s book does not cover the whole of this wide 
field, it does so in part, comprising all birds found in the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. It has been prepared as a 
manual for beginners and with a desire to ‘‘ encourage the study 
of birds by rendering it a pleasant and easy task.’’ After a few 
short chapters on the external bird and general information of in- 
terest, we come to descriptions of species—making up the bulk of 
the book. Following, are suggestions as to how best to study 
birds in the field, directions for the preparation of specimens, and 
an illustrated glossary that will be found convenient. The author 
has evidently thought it best that the student should learn to 
know the living birds through the exercise of his own powers of 
observation, and while this is doubtless good for the student, we 
fear that by sticking so closely to description Mr. Apgar has cur- 
tailed the interest of his book. The numerous illustrations, 
about half of them full length figures, are, with few exceptions, 
very good, and while they lack that rare touch which gives such 
life and action to Fuertes’ bird portraits, this is no condemnation. 

The author invites particular attention to the series of keys 
for identification of species which he has used in practical work 
with students, and now introduces carefully revised to remove 
‘every difficulty encountered by the pupils.’’ The multiplicity 
of new keys which have recently appeared evidences their favor- 
able reception by the public, and while, for our own part, we 
have never found them to save much time or labor in the long 
run, we are free to say that we have never come across anything 
of the sort so simple and at the samie time effective as Mr. 
Apgar’s key to aid beginners in identifying live birds. The key 
to families does not strike us so favorably, not that it is either 
indirect or complicated, but for the reason that by the time the 
learner can use it with ease he will have progressed far enough 
to know where to look for his bird without its assistance. Ex- 
ception must be taken to the statement on p. 35, where, speak- 
ing of avian voice and song, it is asserted that ‘‘ the female at 
best only chirps.’’ ‘The females of many species of birds have 
sundry notes by no means chzrps, in common with their mates, 
and, while it is unusual, there are instances where the song of 
the female rivals that of the male, as isthe case, for example, 
with the Cardinal Grosbeak. In describing this very species the 
author expressly states that ‘‘ both sexes sing.’’ If the above 
statement was intended to apply specifically to birds that utter 
chirping notes, it still needs modification, and doubtless Mr. 
Apgar will see to it in future editions. 

Mr. Cory’s monographs, one on the Anatidae (Ducks, 
Geese and Swans) of North America and the other comprising 
nearly all the Limicolae (Plovers, Snipe, Sandpipers, etc.), have 
been planned and prepared especially to make identification easy. 
Designed particularly for sportsmen who desire to know the 
birds they bag and so obtain both knowledge and recreation, 
these books also afford an excellent and thoroughly reliable 
foundation from which others, who are so inclined, can proceed 
to a close study of birds of whose life histories there is still much 
to be learned. Mr. Cory confines himself to the task of intro- 
ducing us to the birds. In each book he has arranged a key to 
identification, based on length of wing and worked down by 
characters and coloration to the ultimate species. These are then 
described individually in order of classification, the descriptions 
of coloring and size being given separately for both sexes and, 
where changes in plumage require it, for different seasons, with 
scrupulous exactness, so that with the aid of the profuse and 
carefully executed illustrations there should be no difficulty in 
naming your bird. Subjoined are brief statements telling of the 
range, nests and eggs, and characteristic notes of the several 


species described. 





‘* How to Name the Birds,’’ is a handy little pocket manual, 
neatly and durably bound in flexible leather covers. Written 
for the beginner it aims neither to be all sufficient in itself nor to 
take the place of larger and fuller works, but simply to help the 
novice recognize the birds of the New England and Middle States 
by markings and colors easily made out on the living birds. 
Beyond this, in briefest form, the nidification and eggs are 
described and characteristic habits noted. The scientific names 
of the species are omitted, and the only illustrations are diagram- 
matical to show the external parts of a bird as referred to in 
descriptions. 








The Omaha Exposition of 1898 


Beats the Centennial Exposition which occurred in Philadelphia 
in 1876 away out of sight and is next to the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in importance to the whole country. All of the states 
in the Trans-Mississippi region are interested, and our Eastern 
friends will enjoy a visit to Omaha during the continuance of the 
Exposition, from June to October, inclusive. 

Buy your excursion tickets over the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway. An illustrated folder descriptive of the 
Exposition will be sent you on receipt of 2-cent stamp for 
postage. Address John R. Pott, District Passenger Agent, 
Williamsport, Pa.—Advt. 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 





Tales of the Home Folks in Peace and War. By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Seven Months a Prisoner. By J. V. HADLEY. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 75 cents. 

Wur ; True Stories by GEN. MILEs and others. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Co. 25 cents. 

Popular fancy has its mysterious side ; when actual war is 
flooding the papers and our table talk with more or less veracious 
accounts of wild adventures it would seem risky business to ex- 
pect us to fork out scanty dollars for fictitious battle yarns, stale 
and untempting. Asa fact, publishers find these the very best 
conditions in which to float tales and stories tinged with blood. 
In war and millinery novelty is the life and soul of the business. 
Fighting echoes we must have at any price, from any quarter, 
of any period, now that our true blue bloodis onthe curdle. Hard 
fate denies us the delicious pleasure of breakfasting on photo- 
graphic letters from the field of action. Brief telegrams only 
whet appetite to a pitch beyond bearing, and just here comes the 
golden opportunity which the wide-awake literary commissariat 
department so cleverly seizes. These elegant and harmless look- 
ing volumes are the advance guard of a vast army being equipped 
for a grand march to invade our pockets and annex our dollars. 
That the conquest will be an easy one is quite clear from the 
alarmingly effective quality of these literary bombshells. 

Any excuse is good enough for a new batch of Mr. Harris’s 
always bright and amusing stories. The round dozen here col- 
lected cover an area from Canada to Georgia, with incident and 
dialect varied to match.- Theslipping of the magic word ‘‘ war ”’ 
into the otherwise unimpressive title brings these tales within 
range of the existing demand. If they bore no title at all they 
would be just as sure of the popularity their excellence will win. 

There seems no reason to doubt that ‘‘Seven Months a 
Prisoner’’ is an unvarnished narrative. It is too matter of 
fact and artlessly told to be a fiction. The writer, who is 
judge of the Circuit Court of Indiana, states that he was | 
serving on the staff of Gen. J. C. Rice, second brigade, Wads- 
worth’s division, fifth corps, when at Midnight of May 3, 1864, 
near Culpepper, Va., they broke ‘‘the most comfortable winter- 
quarters ever occupied by the Army of the Potomac. Grant had 
come to lead them to the battle of the Wilderness. The narrative 
proceeds to describe the writer’s experiences in Confederate 
prisons after his capture while lying on the field as one mortally 
wounded. A better bit of story telling is not likely to be found. 
Assuming its honesty, it gives as graphic and complete a picture 
of hard experiences as we have met with. There is no fine 
writing nor apparent exaggeration, and just enough of the 
humorous to be natural and fitting. It may comfort any who 
are worrying over alleged failures in some of the present camps 
to read how Union prisoners fared in the Confederate enclosures. 


‘*Our rations were claimed to be the same as those issued to their sol- 
diers in the field one pint of unsifted corn meal a day per man, 


four ounces of bacon twice a week, and enough peas for soup-dinners per 
week, This was all, and no means were furnished us to save or cook even 
this. From five to seven days’ rations were served at a time and the 
prisoners must do the best they could to store them. This was imperfectly 
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Wanamaker’s. 
Inflated LITERALLY 


sleeping on a 
Mattresses couch of air— 
that’s the luxury enjoyed by the 
use of Air Mattresses. Soft as 
feathers, yet cool; never becomes 
pressed out of shape ; never needs 
shaking up., Light in weight— 
easy to handle as a pillow. Pure 
and clean. Durable—likely to be 
good as new for a lifetime. 

When deflated can be rolled up 
like a blanket for outing use—no 
danger from dampness. The ideal 
mattress for yachts—these are sup- 
plied with a life-line that in case of 
accident will support’ probably a 
dozen people. Sanitary for hos- 
pitals—many special uses—yet best 
of all, luxurious for summer sleep- 
ing at home. 

Much more to tell about them. 

Cot mattresses—bench cushions 
—hassocks—chair cushions — pil- 
lows. ' 
Double-bed Mattress:s, 6 ft. 3 in. by 

4 ft. 6in., $32. In two parts length- 
wise, $35. 

® size, 6 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 6in., $25.50 

¥ size, 6 ft. 3in. by 3 ft., $22. 

A pure rubber coating over a 
duck foundation—air tight and 
odorless—the mattress covered with 
best ticking. 

Third floor, Thirteenth street side. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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It rests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 
out nervous distress, expels nico- 
tine, purifies the blood, re. 
mores lost gen 
makes you strong sold, 
in health, cases cured. feed 
and et T AC from 
book. 
~~ 

@ will, patiently, persistently. One 

box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 


aranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New ¥: 


That GREAMY 
, GOMPLEXION 


which ladies envy 
can be secured 

by every one who 

will use 




























MILK- 
WEED 
xeneewnv tor atea CREAM 


Milk Weed Cream is the natural Skin 
Food. It removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soothing. 
Send 50c. for a full size jar (if your Sreqess 
hasn’t it)and get ten times its cost in pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. Send stamp for free sample. 


FREDERICK FP. INGRAM & CO., 
49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 5 











-accomplished by tearing out linings and cutting off sleeves and legs of 
pantaloons.”’ 

By forming messes of four, and calculating to a nicety how, 
to make portions last the time, the provident ones got along 
fairly well, while others gorged the first few days and starved, 
without sympathy, the rest of the week. At another place: 
‘during 'he month I stayed they did not give us a single board or tent for 
shelter, nor an ounce of bread or meat. Excepting a pint of unsifted corn- 
meal and an abundance of sorghum molasses, half a pound of flour each of 
us two or three times, and a couple of spoonfuls of salt as often with the 
meal and molasses, I have told it all. We had not even a pan, a skillet, a 
bucket, or a kettle in which to cook or save our rations, and had it not 
been that a few of these articles were clandestinely carried away from 
other prisons, or procured with private means, it is hard to imagine how 
we could have got along. As it was, if we put into the count flat rocks 
picked up on the ground, pieces of tin, scraps of old iron, etc., we had a 
cooking utensil to about every twenty men. The most valuable of any I 
saw in use was a disk of cast iron, formerly the end ot a steam boiler, that 
would turn off at a single baking cakes enough for six men. This thing 
was kept on the fire half the time and accommodated a hundred men. 
The last baking I did in prison was on it.” 

The war tales from McClure’s claim to be true accounts by 
eye-witnesses of acts of bravery on the field. The writers are 
General Miles, Captain Musgrove Davis, Major A. R. Calhoun, 
Captain T. J. Mackey, Major Philip Douglas, George L. Kilmer 
and Ernest Schriver. The little book forms one of the neat 
series now so well known. 

FF 
The Spaniard in History. By JAMES C. FERNALD. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 75 cents. 


If we would form a just estimate and fair judgment of any- 
thing we must put aside prejudice and passion, calmly and 
patiently collect all the facts in the premises, weigh them care- 
fully, and—taking the evidence into consideration—with judicial 
impartiality, and then we shall arrive at a conclusion resting on 
solid grounds. To pursue this method where the question in- 
volved pertains to the Spanish people, may, at the present time, 
require large self-control. Indignation was aroused from one end 
of the country to the other as the American people came to a 
realization of what Spanish methods of making ‘‘ war’’ on those 
struggling against Spanish sovereignty meant. But, however 
hostile and deep-seated the feeling that came with this awaken- 
ing, it can but be confirmed and intensified a hundred times by a 
study of Spanish history, which on every page is black with 
treachery, deceit, fanaticism, villany, cruelty. 

Mr. Fernald, in this little volume of 144 pages, has under- 
taken to bring out the chief incidents in Spanish history and thus 
to draw a sharp picture that is fair and just, and at the’same time 
throws into bold relief those things that are most essential to an 
understanding of what it represents. He treats his subject not 
so much from a historical standpoint as from that of the student 
who looks to history for the light that will explain conditions and 
results and thus enable him to form and convey a comprehensive 
idea. ‘The outline of Spanish history given is quite sufficient for 
the purpose the author had in view, which is to make evident the 
circumstances and influences which produced the Spaniard,to show 
the national character of the race and in what mould it was cast, 
and judging from these to anticipate the destiny of the Spanish 
as a people and a nation. This is successfully and admirably 
done ; the book is not only timely, but one that in spite of its 
brevity or rather by reason of it gives a clear insight into Spanish 
history and portrays the national traits very vividly. To those 
who lack both the time and inclination to wade through the 
records of Spanish history and unravel its intricacies, but at the 
same time wish to be informed, this book will be of substantial 
value. 








Homeseekers’ Excursions. 


On the first and third Tuesdays in May and June, 1898, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway will sell round-trip 
excursion tickets (good for 21 days) to a great many points in 
South and North Dakota and other western and southwestern 
states, at practically one fare for the roundtrip. Take a trip 
west and see what an amount of good land can be purchased for 
very little money. Further information as to rates, routes, 
prices of farm lands, etc., may be obtained on application to any 
coupon ticket agent or by addressing John R. Pott, District 
Passenger Agent, 486 William street, Williamsport, Pa.—Adv¢. 








The Pioneer Limited 


Is the name of the only perfect train in the world, now running 
every night between Chicago, St.-Paul and Minneapolis via the 





THE WOMAN?’S FRIEND. 





Is Pe-ra-na in All Phases of Female Ills, 


Read what an experienced woman 
says :—a woman who has passed 
through all the phases, crises and 
experiences of girlhood, woman- 
hood and motherhood: ‘‘I really 
believe that 
every woman 
in the world 
ought to have 
Pe-ru-na on 
hand all the 
time ; for, if 
she gets tired, 
Pe-ru-na_re- 
freshes her; 
if she gets 
nervous, it 
soothes her ; if despondent, it cheers 
and invigorates. It is a panacea 
for all irregularities of her monthly 
periods. It is a constant friend to 
the expectant mother ;. a never- 
failing stand-by to the nursing 





mother, both for herself and her. 


child, and finally, when the change 
of life comes on, no medicine on 
earth is of equal efficacy to the 
woman in this critical period. 
Surely Pe-ru-na is the woman’s 
friend. This is no maudlin flattery, 
but is the simple, plain truth of 
the matter.’’—Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Brewer, 196 High street, Westerly, 
mR, 1. 

Send for a book written by Dr. 
Hartman especially for women. It 
contains much valuable information 
concerning many of the most com- 
mon female ills, and should be in 
the possession of every woman. It 
will be sent free by addressing The 
Pe-ru-na Drug Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 





Polynice 


RHEUMATISM 


Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, 
and Kindred Diseases. 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable success 
in Bellevue Hospital, New York; Howard 
Hospital, Philadelphia; Maryland and 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore ; 
and in various other hospitals in the 
prominent cities. 


What a Physician Says: 


JOHNS HOPKIN: UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 
The experiments made here at the hospital 
with the Polynice Oil, witnessed by me, having 
been very successful, I hereby recommend it in 
all cases of rheumatism 
(Signed) DR, F. L. ROGER. 





POLYNICB OIL 
Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle. Sent 
on receipt of price, 
Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Wash 


n, D.C. 
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simply earnest. 
We do not claim much, only that it is the 
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Best Bicycle Lamp on Earth. ' 
ITS SUPERIORITY is shown in three principal points: 
GIVES THE MOST LIGHT : 
Wes ALIGHT IN SPITE OF WIND AND JAR 
1S HANDSOME IN APPEARANCL 


Send for circular or, better still, send 82.50 which ¢ 
isthe reasonable price at which we sell one, deliv- 
ered anywhere. 


R. E, DIETZ COMPANY 


60 Laight Street 


Established in 1840 in the Manu- ~ 
) facture of Lamps and Lanterns. NEW YORK GITY 
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7,000 BICYCLES 


carried over from 1897 MusT RE 
SACRIFICED now. New High 
Grade, all styles, best equipment, 
GUARANTEED. 


$9.75 TO $17.00 
Used Wheels, late models, all 
makes, $3.00 to $12.00. WE SHIP 
ON APPROVAL WITHOUT A CENT 
PAYMENT. Write for Bargain 
List ani Art Cata ogue of Swell 
’98 Models. 

BICYCLE FREE 
for season to advertise them. 
Rider Agents wanted Learn 
how to Earn a Bicycle and make 
money. : 


J.L. MEAD CYCLE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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DYSPEPSIA 


“For six years I was a victim of dys- 
pepsia in its worst form. I could eat nothing 

ut milk toast, and at times my stomach would 
hot retain and digest even that. Last March I 
began taking CASCARETS and since then I 
have steadily improved, until I am as well as I 
ever was in my life.”’ 

DAVID H. MURPHY, Newark, O. 





CANDY 


. CATHARTIC : 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25¢c, 50c. 


«+ CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. $11 


NO-TO-BAG Sos so obiarE iia do Hastie 











Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway—the pioneer road of 
the West in adopting all improved facilities for the safety and 
enjoyment of passengers. An illustrated pamphlet, showing 
views of beautiful scenery along the route of the Pioneer Limited, 
will be sent free to any person upon receipt of two-cent postage 
stamp. Address Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill.—Advt. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Somebody hazarded the guess that 7he Ballad of Reading 
Jail, which appeared in a London paper a few weeks ago, was 
written by the late Oscar Wilde. Bits from it are to be found in 
all sorts of American publications on the assumption that this 
guess was correct. It was not. That person was never in that 
prison, but no one who knows the quality of his poetic gift could 


‘ever have ascribed the ordinary rhyme in question to so brilliant 


an author. Advertising in this roundabout negative way has 
become quite a fine art and it takes many worthy people in. 
* OK 

At last a few of the bolder spirits among authors and pub- 
lishers are beginning to speak out loud against the circulating and 
free libraries. -At the annual dinner of the Bookseller’s Society, 
Andrew Lang complained in a humorous way of these hindrances 
to money-making by book-making. Let it be admitted that this 
is from the selfish standpoint. For many years we have sub- 
mitted another consideration of the free library question, namely, 
its demoralizing influence on the people. It would be better in 
many ways if the average output of new books, particularly of 
fiction and poetry, could be cut down by one-half. If free libra- 
ries were provided only for those unable to buy or pay a modest 
fee for the perusal of good books this desirable end would be 
nearly gained. The rest would content themselves with possessing 
a smaller number of books worth having, and for these they 
would be willing and able to pay a fair price. 

* 

At the rate now going on we shall soon have manuals on 
American literature hailing from each state in the Union, and each 
from its local point of view. Freshmen yet in their petticoats and 
swaddling clothes will have to be allowed an extra year to study 
the forty-five several and distinct aspects of the nation’s literary 
genius, unless some ingenious craftsman manages to jumble them 
up into a kaleidoscope-book that can be viewed from a single 
peep-hole. 


LK 


Mr. Howells is said to be dramatizing his best novel, ‘‘ Silas 
Lapham.’’ ‘The wonder is he did not do it, or, which would be 
better, get someone to do it for him, longago. But will the mul- 
titudinous tribe of living Laphams crowd to see the mirror held up 


to them ? 
oe 


Turning dry-goods store windows into dime shows may not 
greatly enhance the dignity of the establishment but it appears 
to pay. Still, it comes as a mild shock to learn that at least one 
first-class New York book store has condescended to pay the 
homage of imitation. Its window represents an Arctic tent, filled 
with all sorts of things supposed to boom popular interest in 
Peary’s work and book. ‘The latter is on sale inside. 

* 2k 


It is stated that as the copyright law is working more effec- 
tively each year, the number of cheap English novels is decreas- 
ing, to the advantage of those who issue better editions here. 
T’his is favorable to the native author, too. Still, it is doubtful 
if any considerable change is likely to develop. There is always 
the mania for imported articles, cheap or dear, and the singular 
gush of sentimentality now affecting good folks on both sides of 
the Atlantic will be taken advantage of to induce popular English 
writers to manufacture books to fit the passing whim. There 
will not be as large a demand over there for our books written 


with the same object. 
Hk 

Interviewed by Zhe Methodist Recorder, the Rev. Baring- 
Gould, English churchman, antiquarian and novelist, was asked, 
‘‘ What was the origin of your great hymn, ‘ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers’ ?’ ‘‘ I'll tell you that,’’ he replied. ‘‘ When I was a 
curate I had charge of a mission at Horbury, one mile from 
Wakefield, and one Witsuntide my vicar wanted me to bring all 
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the Sunday-school children up to the mother church for a great 
festival. ‘Well,’ I thought, ‘ there’s that mile to tramp, what 
shall Ido with them on the way?’ Allof a sudden it struck me, 
‘T’ll write them a hymn.’ AndI did. It was all done in about 
ten minutes. I set it to one of Haydn’s tunes, and the children 
sang iton the way tochurch. I thought no more about it and 
expected the hymn would be no more heard of.’’ 
7k 
One result of war is to make paper dear. Several one cent 
papers are doubling their price, which will be a public gain if it 
is accompanied with a weeding out of bad stuff. What effect it 
may have on paper used in books we must wait to see. The 
general preference for half tone illustrations instead of woodcuts 
has increased the use of shiny paper, an artisic abomination in 
itself, however advantageous it may be'to the artist and his 
printer. The shine is made of clay and white lead, and our light 
literature and those who carry it home have to groan under this 
absurd load of rubbish. A correspondent of the London Satur- 
day Review, gives the weight of certain books as: Miss Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘ Travels in Africa,’’ three pounds five ounces ; ‘‘ Tragedy 
of the Caesars,’’ three pounds ; Mahan’s ‘‘ Nelson, > (1 vol.) 
two pounds ten ounces ; ‘‘ Tennyson,” (1 vol.,) two ‘pounds six 
ounces ; ‘‘ Life and Letters of Jowett,’’ (1 vol.,) two pounds one 
ounce. 
* yk 
A Boston man is locked up for having gathered a fine library 
for himself by exacting involuntary contributions from the public 
libraries and stores of the booky city. Hestole about a thousand, 
valued at $2,000. He may have reasoned that as the free library 
system sanctioned these borrowings, prolonging the time-interval 
before their return could only be a merely venial offence, if one 
at all. Of course he intended to bequeath them to their owners 
in his will. This is more than millionaire bank looters do. 
ak 
The city of Florence is going tocelebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America by Amerigo Vespucci, 
and a ‘‘genuine’’ portrait of the ‘‘discoverer’’ has providen- 
tially turned up as a fresco in one of the city churches. It 
would be nice if the reverend fathers would issue invitations to 
the shades of Leif Ericson, John and Sebastian Cabot, Columbus, 
Vespucci and the seventh century Buddhist missionaries, for a 
social reunion in the church parlors. They might draw lots to 
see who really discovered us. 
* 3k 
A new book may be looked for from Prof. Briggs on his 
passing from Presbyterianism to Episcopacy. He proposes to 
continue as professor in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
while he officiates as an ordained priest of the P. E. Church, but 
his discarded denomination will have something to say on this. 
The High Church organs do not offer him much of a welcome, 
and for this obvious reason, he joins it because he wants liberty. 
There will be great battles yet between the high and the broad 
sections within the pale, with a moral certainty that victory will 
be with the latter. Dr. Briggs has been over-rated as a scholar, 
at least as to originality, and he is lacking in pulpit power. 
* 2k 
Henry James, formerly an American author, has been 
writing in Lzterature about American literature. That he has no 
very intimate knowledge of or love for it is evident by the singu- 
larly cold and distant character of his remarks about it. So far 
as we understand what he intends to say it amounts to the dis- 
covery that ‘‘ the business man ’”’ is the typical figure in Ameri- 
can life, and that neither the novelist nor dramatist has yet 
found him out. James is truthful according to his lights, but he 


certainly ought to make a voyage of discovery, as the literary 


Columbus of his age, and when he has learnt his American a, b, c, 
he will want to make humble apologies to Howells, e¢. a/., and 
the playwrights. This comes of allowing himself to figure as a 
man without a country. 
; ok 

Little, Brown & Co., to head off further competition have 
reduced the trade price of ‘their paper edition of ‘‘ Quo Vadis’”’ 
to nine cents a copy. Up to the present time they have sold 
600,000 copies of this novel. 








Wisconsin Farm Lands. 


There is a rush now to the choice unoccupied farm lands 
along the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in 
Central Wisconsin. 


meee 


Good quarter sections can now be had for $7.00 and upwards 
per acre, one-third cash, balance on.long time at current rate of 


interest. 


For further particulars address W. E. Powell, General 
Immigration Agent, 410 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Til. —Aadvt, 
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